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Wired for Sound 
An Editorial 


telephone, “until you begin to talk, then I can’t 
understand a word you say.” And that is our 
text for this second instalment on the general 
subject of Speech. (See editorial, January 26 issue.) 
Once you’ve got your adjectives in neat and orderly 
array so that the right one leaps admirably at your 
beck and call; once you have a smoothly running 
vocabulary to meet all occasions, half the battle’s 
won. The other half is a matter 
of larynx and diaphragm, of 
tongue and teeth. 
**Exactness, freedom and 
charm,” were, you'll remember, 
the standards proposed by the late 
President Eliot, as the acid test 
of the ability to use one’s lan- 
guage. The gift of clear and 
agreeable speech, of course, is 
where the charm comes in. On 
second thought it’s not necessarily 
a gift, but something that may be } 
definitely and deliberately culti- | 
vated. Maybe part of the Ameri- | 
Hy 


| CAN hear you,” said the Irishman on the 


can tendency toward high-pitched, 
raucous voices comes from our 
necessity to talk down the phe- 
nomena of our every-day life. We 
have to make ourselves heard 
above the vacuum cleaner, the 
traffic roar, the subway din, the 
telephone bell, the clatter of the 
typewriter, the non-selective radio 
which goes on and on. It’s a matter of the survival 
of the loudest noise. 

But on the other hand, a large part of it is due to 
We don’t care enough about our dic- 
tion, our inflection, our modulation. We write Miss 
Lonelyhearts and ask how we can improve our skin, 
our hair, our figure, we buy magic ointments, we 
starve on diets, we go to great lengths and. expense 
to make ourselves attractive, and we forget that by 
thinking about our voices a little, and by using the 
equipment ready and waiting and in danger of 
atrophying, we can have something really priceless. 

We don’t necessarily recommend Demosthenes’ 
drastic steps in shouting at the sea with his mouth 
full of pebbles. But after all if a man who started 


carelessness. 


JAMES WALLINGTON 
National Broadcasting Company an- 
nouncer and latest winner of the coveted 
Radio Stars’ Diction Medal for excellence 

in the use of his voice 


out a stammerer could teach himself to become the 
greatest orator of Greece, it seems simple for us, who 
start from scratch, to learn the simple arts of modu- 
lation, of diction, of (to put it bluntly) piping down 
to something less than a scream. 

Courses in speech are beginning to appear more 
and more frequently in high school curricula, in 
response to the felt need to correct our slovenly 
manner of talking. If your school gives such a 
course, take it; if it doesn’t, then 
see what you can do for yourself 
by taking a little care and trouble. 
Keep your ears open: listen to 
people like John Barrymore, Les- 
lie Howard, Ruth Chatterton, Ann 
Harding, George Arliss, Herbert 
Marshall, in the movies. Take 
lessons from distinguished speak- 


a) 


ers and some (not all) of your 
Milton Cross, 
Floyd Neal, and 
Wallington worthy 
models. Learn to distinguish the 


radio announcers. 
David Ross, 
James are 
good from the bad; copy the good 
but scorn the bad, the vulgar, the 
second-rate, as if it were the 
plague. 

Did you ever stop to think that 
your voice gives your state of mind 
and health away? Did you ever 
hear of a really healthy, happy 
person who whined? There’s the 
invalid with his thin, colorless 
voice; the nervous, worried person with his harassed, 
nasal voice; the argumentative person with his harsh, 
tight voice. And there’s the healthy, good-disposi- 
tioned, pleasant person, with his charming voice. 

This isn’t a new idea. Years before Shakespeare 
wrote, “Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, an 
excellent thing in woman,” a Toltec mother gave this 
advice to her daughter: “Speak calmly and delib- 
erately; do not raise your voice too high, nor speak 
very low, but in a moderate tone. Neither mince when 
you speak nor when you salute, nor talk through your 
nose; but let your words be proper and your voice 
gentle.” The Toltecs lived more than a thousand 
years ago in Mexico. The advice is still as good 


as gold. 
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HERE was, until a year ago, 

a little and very grimy-looking 

shop near Seven Dials, over 

which, in weather-worn yellow 
lettering, the name of “C. Cave, Nat- 
uralist and Dealer in Antiquities,” was 
inscribed. The contents of its window 
were curiously variegated. They com- 
prised some elephant tusks and an 
imperfect set of chessmen, beads and 
weapons, a box of eyes, two skulls of 
tigers and one human, several moth- 
eaten stuffed monkeys (one holding a 
lamp), an old-fashioned cabinet, a fly- 
blown ostrich egg or so, some fishing- 
tackle, and an extraordinarily dirty, 
empty glass fish-tank. There was 
also, at the moment the story begins, a 
mass of crystal, worked into the shape 
of an egg and brilliantly polished. 
And at that two people, who stood 
outside the window, were looking, one 
of them a tall, thin clergyman, the 
other a black-bearded young man of 
dusky complexion and unobtrusive cos- 
tume. The dusky young man spoke 
with eager gesticulation, and seemed 
anxious for his companion to pur- 
chase the article. 

While they were there, Mr. Cave 
came into his shop, his beard still 
wagging with the bread and butter of 
his tea. When he saw these men and 
the object of their regard, his coun- 
tenance fell. He glanced guiltily over 
his shoulder, and softly shut the door. 
He was a little old man, with pale 
face and peculiar watery blue eyes; 
his hair was a dirty grey, and he wore 
a shabby blue frock-coat, an ancient 
silk hat, and carpet slippers very much 
down at heel. He remained watching 
the two men as they talked. The clergy- 
man went deep into his trouser pocket, 
examined a handful of money, and 
showed his teeth in an agreeable smile. 
Mr. Cave seemed still more depressed 
when they came into the shop. 

The clergyman, without any cere- 
mony, asked the price of the crystal 
egg. Mr. Cave glanced nervously 
toward the door leading into the par- 
lor, and said five pounds. The clergy- 
man protested that the price was high, 
to his companion as well as to Mr. 
Cave—it was, indeed, very much more 
than Mr. Cave had intended to ask, 
when he had stocked the article—and 
an attempt at bargaining ensued. Mr. 
Cave stepped to the shop-door, and 
held it open. “Five pounds is my 
price,” he said, as though he wished 
to save himself the trouble of unprofit- 
able discussion. As he did so, the upper 
portion of a woman’s face appeared 
above the blind in the glass upper panel 
of the door leading into the parlor, and 
stared curiously at the two customers. 
“Five pounds is my price,” said Mr. 
Cave, with a quiver in his voice. 

The swarthy young man had so far 
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remained a spectator, 
watching Cave keenly. 
Now he spoke. “Give 
him five pounds,” he said. 
The clergyman glanced 
at him to see if he were 
in earnest, and, when he 
looked at Mr. Cave again, 
he saw that the latter's 
face was white. “It’s a 
lot of money,” said the 
clergyman, and diving 
into his pocket, began 
counting his resources. 
This gave Mr. Cave an 
opportunity of collecting 
his thoughts, and he be- 
gan to explain in an agi- 
tated manner that the 
crystal was not, as a mat- 
ter of fact, entirely free for sale. His 
two customers were naturally sur- 
prised at this, and inquired why he 
had not thought of that before he be- 
gan to bargain. Mr. Cave became 
confused, but he stuck to his story, 
that the crystal was not in the market 
that afternoon, that a probable pur- 
chaser of it had already appeared. 
The two, treating this as an attempt 
to raise the price still further, made 
as if they would leave the shop. But 
at this point the parlor door opened, 
and the owner of the dark fringe and 
the little eyes appeared. 

She was a coarse-featured, corpu- 
lent woman, younger and very much 
larger than Mr. Cave; she walked 
heavily, and her face was flushed. 
“That crystal is for sale,” she said. 
“And five pounds is a good enough 
price for it. I can’t think what you’re 
about, Cave, not to take the gentle- 
man’s offer!” 

Mr. Cave, greatly perturbed by the 
interruption, looked angrily at her 
over the rims of his spectacles, and, 
without excessive assurance, asserted 
his right to manage his business in his 
own way. An altercation began. Mr. 
Cave, hard driven, persisted in a con- 
fused and impossible story of an en- 
quiry for the crystal that morning, 
and his‘agitation became painful. But 
he stuck to his point with extraordi- 
nary persistence. It was the young 
Oriental who ended this curious con- 
troversy. He proposed that they 
should call again in the course of two 
days—so as to give the alleged en- 
quirer a fair chance, “and then we 
must insist,” said the clergyman. 
“Five pounds.” Mrs. Cave took it 
on herself to apologize for her hus- 
band, explaining that he was some- 
times “a little odd,” and as the two 
customers left, the couple prepared 


for a free discussion of the incident 
in all its bearings. 


* * . 


Mr. Cave had living with him a 
step-daughter and a step-son, and at 
supper that night the transaction was 
re-discussed. None of them had a 
high opinion of Mr. Cave’s business 
methods, and this action seemed a 
culminating folly. 

“It’s my opinion he’s refused that 
crystal before,” said the step-son, a 
loose-limbed lout of eighteen. 

“But Five Pounds!” said the step- 
daughter, an argumentative young 
woman of six-and-twenty. 

Mr. Cave’s answers were wretched; 
he could only mumble weak assertions 
that he knew his own business best. 
They drove him from his half-eaten 
supper into the shop, to close it for 
the night, his ears aflame and tears of 
vexation behind his spectacles. “Why 
had he left the crystal in the window 
so long? The folly of it!” That was the 
trouble closest in his mind. For a time 
he could see no way of evading sale. 

After supper Mr. Cave went into 
the shop, and stayed there until late, 
ostensibly to make ornamental rock- 
eries for gold-fish cases but really for 
a private purpose that will be better 
explained later. The next day Mrs. 
Cave found that the crystal had been 
removed from the window, and was 
lying behind some second-hand books 
on angling. She replaced it in a con- 
spicuous position. But she did not 
argue further about it, as a nervous 
headache disinclined her from debate. 
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Mr. Cave was always disinclined. The 
day passed disagreeably. Mr. Cave 
was, if anything, more absent-minded 
than usual, and uncommonly irritable 
withal. In the afternoon, when his 
wife was taking her customary sleep, 
he removed the crystal from the win- 
dow again. 

The next day Mr. Cave had to de- 
liver a consignment of dog-fish at one 
of the hospital schools, where they 
were needed for dissection. . . . When 
he returned about a quarter to two in 
the afternoon, he found the shop in 
some confusion, and his wife, ex- 
tremely exasperated and on her knees 
behind the counter, routing among his 
taxidermic material. Her face came 
up hot and angry over the counter, 
as the jangling bell announced his re- 
turn, and she forthwith accused him 
of “hiding it.” 

“Hid what?” asked Mr. Cave. 

“The crystal !” 

At that Mr. Cave, apparently much 
surprised, rushed to the window. 
“Isn't it here?” he said. “Great 
Heavens! what has become of it?” 


* * ~ 


The next day the two customers 
called again. They were received by 
Mrs. Cave almost in tears. . . . She 
also gave a garbled account of the 
disappearance. The clergyman and 
the Oriental laughed silently at one 
another, and said it was very ex- 
traordinary. As Mrs. Cave seemed dis- 
posed to give them the complete 
history of her life they made to 
leave the shop. Thereupon Mrs. Cave, 
still clinging to hope, asked for the 
clergyman’s address, so that, if she 
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could get anything out of Cave, she 
might communicate it. The address 
was duly given, but apparently was 
afterwards mislaid. Mrs. Cave can 
remember nothing about it. 

Now, without mincing the matter, 
we must admit that Mr. Cave was a 
liar. He knew perfectly well where 
the crystal was. It was in the rooms 
of Mr. Jacoby Wace, Assistant Dem- 
onstrator at St. Catherine’s Hospital, 
Westbourne Street. It stood on the 
sideboard partially covered by a 
black velvet cloth. It is from Mr. 
Wace, indeed, that the particulars 
upon which this narrative is based 
were derived. Cave had taken off the 
thing to the hospital hidden in the 
dog-fish sack, and there had pressed 
the young investigator to keep it for 
him. Mr. Wace was a little dubious 
at first. His relationship to Cave was 
peculiar. He had a taste for singular 
characters, and he had more than once 
invited the old man to smoke and 
drink in his rooms, and to unfold his 
rather amusing views of life in general 
and of his wife in particular. Mr. 
Wace had encountered Mrs. Cave, too, 
on occasions when Mr. Cave was not 
at home to attend to him. He knew 
the constant interference to which 
Cave was subjected, and having 
weighed the story judicially, he de- 
cided to give the crystal a refuge. Mr. 
Cave promised to explain the reasons 
for his remarkable affection for the 
crystal more fully on a later occasion, 
but he spoke distinctly of seeing vis- 
ions therein. He called on Mr. Wace 
the same evening. 

He told a complicated story. The 
crystal he said had come into his pos- 
session with other oddments at the 
forced sale of another curiosity dealer's 
effects, and not knowing what its val- 
ue might be, he had ticketed it at ten 
shillings. It had hung upon his hands 
at that price for some months, and he 
was thinking of “reducing the figure,” 
when he made a singular discovery. 

At that time his health was very 
bad—and it must be borne in mind 
that, throughout all this experience, 
his physical condition was one of ebb 
—and he was in considerable distress 
by reason of the negligence, the posi- 
tive ill-treatment even, he received 
from his wife and step-children. His 
wife was vain, extravagant, unfeeling, 
and had a growing taste for private 
drinking; his step-daughter was mean 
and over-reaching; and his step-son 
had conceived a violent dislike for him, 
and lost no chance of showing it. The 
requirements of his business pressed 
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heavily upon him, and Mr. Wace does 
not think that he was altogether free 
from occasional intemperance. He had 
begun life in a comfortable position, 
he was a man of fair education, and 
he suffered, for weeks at a stretch, 
from melancholia and _ insomnia. 
Afraid to disturb his family, he would 
slip quietly from his wife's side, when 
his thoughts became intolerable, and 
wander about the house. And about 
three o’clock one morning, late in Aug- 
ust, chance directed him into the shop. 

The dirty little place was impen- 
etrably black except in one spot, where 
he perceived an unusual glow of light. 
Approaching this, he discovered it to 
be the crystal egg, which was standing 
on the corner of the counter towards 
the window. A thin ray smote through 
a crack in the shutters, impinged upon 
the object, and seemed as it were 
to fill its entire interidr. 

It occurred to Mr. Cave that this 
was not in accordance with the laws 
of optics as he had known them in his 
younger days. He could understand 
the rays being refracted by the crystal 
and coming to a focus in its interior, 
but this diffusion jarred with his phys- 
ical conceptions. He approached the 
crystal nearly, peering into it and 
round it, with a transient revival of the 
scientific curiosity that in his youth 
had determined his choice of a calling. 
He was surprised to find the light not 
steady, but writhing within the sub- 
stance of the egg, as though that ob- 
ject was a hollow sphere of some lum- 
inous vapor. In moving about to get 
different points of view, he suddenly 
found that he had come between it 
and the ray, and that the crystal none 
the less remained luminous. Greatly 
astonished, he lifted it out of the light 
ray and carried it to the darkest part 
of the shop. It remained bright for 
some four or five minutes, when it 
slowly faded and went out. He placed 
it in the thin streak of daylight, and 
its luminousness was almost immedi- 
ately restored. 

So far, at least, Mr. Wace was able 
to verify the remarkable story of Mr. 
Cave. He has himself repeatedly held 
this crystal in a ray of light (which 
had to be of a less diameter than one 
millimetre). And in a perfect dark- 
ness, such as could be produced by vel- 
vet wrapping, the crystal did undoubt- 
edly appear very faintly phosphores- 
cent. It would seem, however, that the 
luminousness was of some exceptional 
sort, and not equally visible to all 
eyes; for Mr. Harbinger—whose name 
will be familiar to the scientific reader 
in connection with the Pasteur Insti- 
tute—was quite unable to see any light 
whatever. And Mr. Wace’s own ca- 
pacity for its appreciation was by 
comparison inferior to that of Mr. 
Cave’s. Even with Mr. Cave the 
power varied very considerably; his 





vision was most vivid during states 
of extreme weakness and fatigue.’ Now, 
from the outset this light in the crystal 
exercised a curious fascination upon 
Mr. Cave. And it says more for his lone- 
liness of soul than a volume of pathetic 
writing could do, that he told no human 
being of his curious observations. He 
seems to have been living in such an at- 
mosphere of petty spite that to admit the 
existence of a pleasure would have been 
to risk the loss of it. He found that as 
the dawn advanced, and the amount of 
diffused light increased, the crystal be- 
came to all appearance non-luminous. 
And for some time he was unable to say 
anything in it, except at night-time, in 
dark corners of the shop. 

But the use of an old velvet cloth, 
which he used as a background for a 
collection of minerals, occurred to him, 
and by doubling this, and putting it over 
his head and hands, he was able to get 
a sight of the luminous movement within 
the crystal even in the day-time. He was 
very cautious lest he should be thus dis- 
covered by his wife, and he practised 
this occupation only in the afternoons, 
while she was asleep upstairs, and then 
circumspectly in a hollow under the 
counter. And one day, turning the crys- 
tal about in his hands, he saw something. 
It came and went like a flash, but it gave 
him the impression that the object had 
for a moment opened to him the view of 
a wide and spacious and strange country; 
and, turning it about, he did, just as the 
light faded, see the same vision again. 

Now, it would be tedious and un- 
necessary to state all the phases of Mr. 
Cave’s discovery from this point. Suffice 
that the effect was this: the crystal, being 
peered into at an angle of about 137 de- 
grees from the direction of the illumin- 
ating ray, gave a clear and consistent 
picture of a wide and peculiar country- 
side. It-was not dream-like at all: it 
produced a definite impression of reality, 
and the better the light the more real 
and solid it seemed. It was a moving 
picture: that is to say, certain objects 
moved in it, but slowly in an orderly 
manner like real things, and, according 
as the direction of the lighting and vision 
changed, the picture changed also. It 
must, indeed, have been like looking 
through an oval glass at a view, and 
turning the glass about to get at differ- 
ent aspects. 

The view, as Mr. Cave described it, was 
invariably of an extensive plain, and he 
seemed always to be looking at it from 
a considerable height, as if from a tower 
or a mast. To the east and to the west 
the plain was bounded at a remote dis- 
tance by vast reddish cliffs, which re- 
minded him of those he had seen in some 
picture; but what the picture was Mr. 
Wace was unable to ascertain. These 
cliffs passed north and south—he could 
tell the points of the compass by the 
stars that were visible of a night—re- 
ceding in an almost illimitable perspec- 
tive and fading into the mists of the dis- 
tance before they met. He was nearer 
the eastern set of cliffs, on the occasion 
of his first vision the sun was rising over 
them, and black against the sunlight and 
pale against their shadow appeared a 
multitude of soaring forms that Mr. 
Cave regarded as birds. A vast range 
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of buildings spread below him; he seemed 
to be looking down upon them; and, as 
they approached the blurred and _ re- 
fracted edge of the picture, they became 
indistinct. There were also trees curious 
in shape, and in coloring, a deep mossy 
green and an exquisite grey, beside a 
wide and shining canal. And something 
great and brilliantly colored flew across 
the picture. But the first time Mr. Cave 
saw these pictures he saw only in flashes, 
his hands shook, his head moved, the vis- 
ion came and went, and grew foggy and 
indistinct. And at first he had the great- 
est difficulty in finding the picture again 
once the direction of it was lost. 

His next clear vision, which came about 
a week after the first, the interval having 
yielded nothing but tantalizing glimpses 
and some useful experience, showed him 
the view down the length of the valley. 
The view was different but he had a 
curious persuasion, which his subsequent 
observations abundantly confirmed, that 
he was regarding this. strange world 
from exactly the same spot, although he 
was looking in a different direction. The 
long facade of the great building. whose 
roof he had looked down upon before, 
was now receding in perspective. He 
recognized the roof. In the front of the 
facade was a terrace of massive propor- 
tions and extraordinary length, and down 
the middle of the terrace, at certain in- 
tervals, stood huge but very graceful 
masts, bearing small shiny objects which 
reflected the setting sun. The import of 
these small objects did not occur to Mr. 
Cave until some time after, as he was 
describing the scene to Mr. Wace. The 
terrace overhung a thicket of the most 
luxuriant and graceful vegetation, and 
beyond this was a wide grassy lawn on 
which certain broad creatures, in form 
like beetles but enormously larger, re- 
posed. Beyond this again was a richly 
decorated causeway of pinkish stone; 
and beyond that, and lined with dense 
red weeds, and passing up the valley ex- 
actly parallel with the distant cliffs, was 
a broad and wmirror-like expanse of 
water. The air seemed full of squadrons 
of great birds, manoeuvring in stately 
curves and across the river was a multi- 
tude of splendid buildings, richly col- 
oured and glittering with metallic trac- 
ery and facets, among a forest of moss- 
like and lichenous trees. And suddenly 
something flapped repeatedly across the 
vision, like the fluttering of a jewelled 
fan or the beating of a wing, and a face, 
or rather the upper part of a face with 
very large eyes, came as it were close 
to his own and as if on the other side 
of the crystal. Mr. Cave was so startled 
and so impressed by the absolute reality 
of these eyes, that he drew his head back 
from the crystal to look behind it. He 
had become so absorbed in watching that 
he was quite surprised to find himself 
in the cool darkness of his little shop, 
with its familiar odor of methyl, musti- 
ness, and decay. And, as he blinked 
about him, the glowing crystal faded, 
and went out. 

Such were the first general impressions 
of Mr. Cave. The story is curiously di- 
rect and circumstantial. From the out- 
set, when the valley first flashed momen- 
tarily on his senses, his imagination was 
strangely affected, and, as he began to 
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appreciate the details of. the scene he 
saw, his wonder rose to the point of a 
passion. He went about his business 
listless and distraught, thinking only of 
the time when he should be able to re- 
turn to his watching. And then a few 
weeks after his first sight of the valley 
came the two customers, the stress and 
excitement of their offer, and the narrow 
escape of the crystal from sale, as I 
have already told. 

Now, while the thing was Mr. Cave’s 
secret, it remained a mere wonder, a 
thing to creep to covertly and peep at, 
as a child might peep upon a forbidden 
garden. But Mr. Wace has, for a young 
scientific investigator, a particularly 
lucid and consecutive habit of mind. Di- 
rectly the crystal and its story came to 
him, and he had satisfied himself, by see- 
ing the phosphorescence with his own 
eyes, that there really was a _ certain 
evidence for Mr. Cave’s statements, he 
proceeded to develop the matter systemati- 
cally. Mr. Cave was only too eager to 
come and feast his eyes on this wonder- 
land he saw, and he came every night 
from half-past eight until half-past ten, 
and sometimes, in Mr. Wace’s absence, 
during the day. On Sunday afternoons, 
also, he came. From the outset Mr. 
Wace made copious notes, and it was due 
to his scientific method that the relation 
between the direction from which the 
initiating ray entered the crystal and the 
orientation of the picture were proved. 
And, by covering the crystal in a box 
perforated only with a small aperture 
to admit the exciting ray, and by sub- 
stituting black holland for his buff 
blinds, he greatly improved the condi- 
tions of the observations; so that in a 
little while they were able to survey the 
valley in any direction they desired. 

So having cleared the way, we may 
give a brief account of this visionary 
world within the crystal. The things 
were in all cases seen by Mr. Cave, and 
the method of working was invariably 
for him to watch the crystal and report 
what he saw, while Mr. Wace (who as 
a science student had learnt the trick 
of writing in the dark) wrote a brief 
note of his report. When the crystal 
faded, it was put into its box in the 
proper position and the electric light 
turned on. Mr. Wace asked questions, 
and suggested observations to clear up 
difficult points. Nothing, indeed, could 
have been less visionary and more matter- 
of-fact. 

The attention of Mr. Cave had been 
speedily directed to the bird-like crea- 
tures he had seen so abundantly present 
in each of his earlier visions. His first 
impression was soon corrected, and he 
considered for a time that they might 
represent a diurnal species of bat. Then 
he thought, grotesquely enough, that 
they might be cherubs. Their heads were 
round, and curiously human, and it was 
the eyes of one of them that had so 
startled him on his second observation. 
They had broad, silvery wings, not 
feathered, but glistening almost as bril- 
liantly as a new-killed fish and with the 
same subtle play of color, and_ these 
wings were not built on the plan of bird- 
wing or bat, Mr. Wace learned, but sup- 
ported by curved ribs radiating from the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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H. G. Wells—Who Follows His Star 
By Kennet) M. Gould 


OBODY but old men should 
be allowed to write auto- 
biographies. And by no 


means all of them. Only 
people above sixty who have some 
rare color of personality or who have 
hewn out private or public achieve- 
ments of exceptional distinction have 
the right to set “My Life and Times” 
upon a title page. 

For this select group Mr. H. G. 
Wells qualifies triumphantly on all 
counts. At 68, ripe with the gathered 
wisdom of what is perhaps the most 
versatile and prolific career among 
living men of letters, he has given us 
one of his best books, Experiment in 
Autobiography (Macmillan), with the 
illuminating sub-title, “Discoveries 
and Conelusions of a Very 
Ordinary Brain (Since 
1886).” This modesty is 
not a pose. He is a man 
with no “side,” no false es- 
timate of his own impor- 
tance, and he lays bare the 
most intimate and least flat- 
tering traits of his character 
with disarming candor. But 
the title suggests also that 
he is not so much interested 
in telling a chronicle of per- 
sonal events as in describ- 
ing his mental growth from 
the narrowness of childhood 
poverty to the world hori- 
zons for which his name 
pre-eminently stands. 

Many readers who cannot 
stomach Mr. Wells’ persis- 
tent oratory on Utopia and 
“the idea of a planned 
world” will find the first 
chapters of his autobiogra- 
phy, dealing with “Origins,” 
“Schoolboy,” and “Early 
Adolescence,” among the 
most entertaining pages he 
ever wrote. There is in 
them something of the qual- 
ity of such early novels as 
Kipps and The History of 
Mr. Polly, wherein he gave 
full play to the great comic 
talents which of late years he has, 
alas, let die. His father was a ne’er- 
do - well shopkeeper (china and 
glassware) and a professional cricket- 
player of some note until he was 
lamed for life by a broken thigh. Her- 
bert himself (‘“Bertie” for short) suf- 
fered a broken leg when he was seven 
years old, and it is to the reading 
habits established during his long 
convalescence that he traces his per- 
manent interest in scholarly things. 


His mother, an innkeeper'’s daughter, 
later became housekeeper at a great 
estate called Up Park. 

Wells was apprenticed to various 
drapers’ shops as a clerk, and would 
probably have stayed in this blind 
alley for life had he not been a miser- 
able failure at business. He had a 
little scrappy schooling between these 
false starts, and at the age of eight- 
een was lucky enough to win a scholar- 
ship at the Normal School of Science, 
South Kensington. There he fell 
under the stimulating instruction of 
Thomas Huxley, the great biologist 
and colleague of Darwin. While serv- 
ing as examiner in a sort of corre- 
spondence school, Wells fell into the 
habit of composing “scientific ro- 


“Mr. H. G. Wells Foreseeing Things”—A caricature by 
Max Beerbohm 


(From London Spectator Supplement, courtesy N. Y. Herald Tribune) 


mances” which found a market in the 
growing group of popular magazines. 

These scientific tales (of which 
“The Crystal Egg” is a good sam- 


ple) dealt with an imaginary world 


of the future in which physical sci- 
ence reached inventive heights then 
undreamed, but many of which have 
been realized. The Time Machine, 
The Wonderful Visit, The Invisible 
Man, The Island of Dr. Moreau, The 
War of the Worlds, and In the Days 


of the Comet opened new and excit- 
ing vistas to the readers of the 1890's 
—airplanes, the fourth dimension, 
interplanetary transit, and vast en- 
gines of military destruction. 

Accident made Wells a writer of 
fiction, for although he has written 
some of the great novels of our time 
(Tono-Bungay is one of the best), he 
has been groping all his life for a 
form of literature half-way between 
the novel and the expository essay. 
Very early he began to express his 
own ideas of socialism—he never 
agreed with Marx, and he could not 
even get along with the mild reform 
movement of the Fabians, in which 
his friends, Shaw and the Webbs, 
were prominent. Wells has the repu- 
tation of jumping haphaz- 
ardly from one hobby to 
another. But a closer read- 
ing will show that for forty 
years his books have been 
a consistent development of 
a few leading ideas. He 
does not believe in absolute 
democracy, nor in the class 
struggle. He believes that 
the best brains and the best 
science can be organized 
under the motive force of 
devotion to the common 
good; that these leaders 
must form themselves into 
a self-sacrificing, disci- 
plined cult (drawing ideas 
both from Communism and 
Fascism) ; that the vast eco- 
nomic problems of money, 
production, distribution, 
transport, housing which 
beset us can be solved by 
such a directing and plan- 
ning group; and that na- 
tionalism must give way to 
a world state, for without 
such a central control war 
can never be eliminated. 

In almost everything he 
has written since the 1900's, 
whether it is a novel like 
The Research Magnificent 
or Joan and Peter; an al- 
legory like The Undying Fire; a 
dream narrative like The Shape of 
Things to Come; or his great trilogy 
of knowledge for the common man: 
The Outline of History, The Science 
of Life, and The Work, Wealth, and 
Happiness of Mankind, these strands 
of his thought are apparent. Creative 
minds dedicated to an ideal world— 
these form the “open conspiracy” to 
which he has given his life. 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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VALLEY FORGE 


N “Valley Forge,” Maxwell Anderson 

dramatizes a crucial moment in the 

American Revolution. His method is 
one which he has made his own. His 
dialogue turns into blank verse as emo- 
tion rises. Mr. Anderson carries stage li- 
cense and the interpretation of history to 
lengths which are unconventional nowa- 
days. Just as he takes liberties with his- 
toric fact to achieve historic truth, so he 
takes liberties with everyday credibility to 
achieve dramatic force, as the Elizabeth- 
ans did. His play presents, by his own 
dramatic method, the inner reality of that 
crisis which was triumphantly overcome in 
the darkest days of Valley Forge. 

As George Washington, Philip Meri- 
vale is close to perfect, in spite of the fact 
that actually he looks not at all like the 
great General except for his remarkable 
height. New York critics unanimously 
doffed their three-cormered perukes to 
Merivale’s Washington, calling it one of 
~ the best performances and outstanding 
acting contributions of the present season. 
Merivale was born in India, educated at 
Oxford, and launched on a business ca- 
reer in London before he waved his first 
palm leaf in a revival of the Greek 
“Orestes.” Since coming to America he 
has acted in Pygmalion, The Road to 
Rome, Death Takes a Holiday, Cynara, 
and in last year’s Theater Guild success, 
Mary of Scotland, in which he played 
Lord Bothwell to Helen Hayes’ Queen. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


ACT I 

Scene 1—A Bunk-house at Valley Forge 
in January, 1778. 

Scene 2—A Private Ballroom in General 
Howe’s Headquarters in Philadelphia, 
the following evening. 

Scene 3—General Washington’s Headquar- 
ters. The following evening. 


ACT II 
Scene 1—The Bunk-house. 
ing. 
Scene 2—General Washington’s Head- 
quarters. The following morning. 


ACT Ill 
A Barn on Hay Island in the Delaware 
River. Morning of the following day. 


Early morn- 


In the first scene, at Valley Forge in 
January, 1778, the Revolutionary rookies 
(he calls them that) grumble about the 
supposedly primary requirements for 
existence—food, raiment, and shelter. 


Lieutenant Cutting enters—somehow, 
one feels, not a figure to command the 
respect of patriots. A little dog follows 
him in. General Washington enters on a 
round of inspection, accompanied by his 
adjutant, Lieutenant - Colonel Lucifer 
Tench. He brings good news: a train of 
supplies is arriving this very day. But 
Cutting has word that the expected food 
is not part of it. General Lafayette, a 
handsome lad of twenty, now comes and 
points out that the dog’s collar bears the 
name of General Howe. Washington tells 
off Spad, one of the rookies, to return the 
“deserter” to the General in Philadelphia. 
Meanwhile Private Teague has visibly 
been makirg preparations to leave. He 
boldly asks Washington what the penalty 
is for desertion. Seventy-five lashes 
nowadays, is the answer, instead of the 
usual penalty of death. 


Teacvue: Well, here it is: I'm going hun- 
gry here and my woman’s going hungry at 
home, You let me go home for the win- 
ter, and you won’t have to feed me, and 
that relieves the commissary; I rustle 
some wild meat for the younguns and the 
old woman, and they don’t starve and I 
don’t starve. More’n that, everybody 
knows there’s two or three thousand men 
gone home already for the same reason, 
and if they was here now they'd be chew- 
ing the bark off the second-growth birch 
like so many cottontails. I don’t hold it 
against you and I don’t hold it against 
anybody because I don’t know who in 
thunder to hold it against, but there's 
nothing to eat here. It ain’t that I’m 
afraid of a good fight. A good fight’s 
ham and eggs to me. Me and my boy 
here, we make for home every winter 
when the grub gets scarce, and we come 
back every spring when the fighting 
starts. We're coming back next spring, 
and every spring, till we chase the red- 
coats clear out of Chesapeake Bay, and 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 


Wasuinoton: Well, Master Teague, if 
they catch you they’ll give you seventy- 
five lashes, and that’s a good deal to take 
and live. On the other hand, you’re quite 
right from your own angle, and if I were 
you I'd feel as you do. But this you 
should know, sir: if you go home, and we 
all go home this winter, you won’t need 
to bother about coming back in the spring. 
There'll be no fighting to come back to. 


Teacue: I guess the old woman’ll get 
along. She’s brought in her own bear 
meat before. 


When Washington has left, Cutting 
begins to talk against him. It soon be- 
comes clear to the faithful Tench that 
Cutting is a minor part of a conspiracy 
to oust Washington from command, and 
put Gates in his place. 

* a — 

In General Howe's headquarters in 
Philadelphia a gay ball is in progress. 
The General himself is in a mood to flirt 
behind a screen with his pretty partner, 
Mary Philipse. 

Presently Howe learns from Major 
André that the French alliance, which he 
has been dreading, has been concluded. 
Washington, however, will not learn of it 
for several days at least. Instantly he de- 
vises a plan: Mary Philipse shall be his 
emissary to persuade Washington to in- 
stant capitulation. 

Howe now commissions Mary to convey 
his terms to General Washington—no 
more taxes, no reprisals, nothing except 
homage to King George. He is sure the 
terms will be agreeable. 

Howe: This Washington of yours . . 
he’s a canny gentleman. He knows how 
bread is buttered. 

He conceals from Mary, however, that 
the French alliance has been concluded— 
indeed, he tells her that it has been cate- 
gorically rejected. She leaves on her 
errand, therefore, convinced that she is 
carrying to her hero an opportunity for 
an honorable peace. 

” * _ 

In Washington’s headquarters a coun- 

cil of war is in progress. 

WasHINGTON: 

The reports before us 

show us we've neither food and clothes nor 
arms 

for the maintenance of an army, nor 
defense 

if we're attacked. 
simply: 

Does this end the adventure? 
revolution over, 

or is it worth trying to hold on into spring 

when at least there’s food to be had?... 

VaRNUM: 

If I were in command 

of the Continental Army, I'd say now 
ko go on. But I’m not in com- 


My question's 
Is_ the 


ma 
I'm a soldier and I take orders. 

Tench, however, makes a proposal that 
has been on the tongues of Washington's 
partisans for weeks now: 
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Stirring Play of GEORGE WASHINGTON 


TENCH: 

This country’d come to you 

with open arms if you said to them once 
for : 

I'll take just this and that, and I'll take 
itnow . 

when it’s needed! One word, one breath 
from you, and you'd blow 

the Congress from here to Maine! 

WasHINGTON: 

A dictator? 

TEeNcH: 

Why, 

are you so afraid of words? It’s that or 
lose. 

WASHINGTON: 

Has it escaped you, sir, that we fight this 
war 

against usurpation of power? 
usurp 

the powers of Congress, which gave me 
what power I have 

I'd have nothing left to fight 
for. . Now, keeping 
that in mind, 

is it possible to go on? 
Lafayette, the idealist, 

has another aspect to the 

problem to present: 

LaFayette: 

You cannot wait. 
it. Not possibly. 

Yet, if you knew what 
dreams and faith rest on 


Should I 


I know 


you, 

you would do this impos- 
sible, . 

WasHINGTON: 

I could wish this hellish war 

had been lost before it 
started, so that I might 
have 

sound sleep at night and 
walk around my acres 

and eat a meal in quiet! 
But it’s begun 

and we're in it deep, and 
while we have men and 
arms 

and a government behind us 
and a gambler’s stake 

in what's to happen, we 
must still stand here 

and take things as 
come. 

LaFayette: 

This is the man 

we heard of over-seas! 

WASHINGTON: 

Then the order’s given. We 
gamble our three days 


they 


on a change of luck, and face what brand 
of hell’s 
prepared for madmen. 

The council over, Washington and La- 
fayette exchange tender confidences. 
Washington confesses that “there was a 
girl one time. -” When Lafayette 
leaves, who should arrive but the very 
lady mentioned, as is proper in the thea- 
tre. She comes in the guise of “an officer 
left over in the exchange of prisoners,” in 
a British major’s uniform. She speaks of 
love and politics, confesses her girlhood 
passion, and delivers Howe’s message. 


* . * 
In the bunk-house, early the next morn- 


ing, the rookies are chiefly occupied in 
trying to keep warm. Spad turns up, 


back from Philadelphia, with the news 
that General. Howe’s soldiers are a bunch 
of wild flowers and we can lick them for 
sour apples, and also—much more impor- 
tant—a few ears of corn in his arms. 
There are’ six thousand bushels of that 
corn stored on Mud Island along with 
much hay. The fool British think that 
corn is food only for horses. Spad sug- 
gests a little volunteer expedition to fetch 
the corn over to the right side of the mili- 
tary lines. Corporal Mason thinks they 
ought to report it first, but Spad says, 
“Report it, and that’s the last you'll hear 
of it.” The squad volunteers en masse 
for the enterprise. The foray is under- 
taken, though the rookies have ‘to tie up 
Colonel Cutting to do it. 

That hay on the island has been occupy- 
ing the generals for days. If they can't 
provide food for their own troops, they 
can at least take the hay away from Gen- 
eral Howe's horses. At headquarters, 
Washington orders Lafayette to organize 
the sluicing expedition. 

But the Commissioners from the Conti- 
nental Congress—the very ones who have 
been not sending rations to the army— 
are approaching, and Washington pre- 
pares to bid them welcome. 

While waiting for breakfast to appear, 
Washington complains that the Congress 
has ill supplied his troops with food, and 
Harvie explains that it is all the fault of 
Washington's lax discipline and ignorant 
generalship. Presently Rafe enters with 
tins of food expressly ordered by Wash- 
ington. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Fotsom: This looks like a very welcome 
diversion. 

(Rafe serves Harvie and Folsom, then 
Tench and Washington.) 

Wasuinoeton: We might have sat at 
table, but when we're busy we adopt 
camp manners—and get used to them. 

(Harvie tastes the stuff.) 

Haarvie: God! God in 
heaven! 

Forsom: What’s the matter? 

Harvie: Help! Help—I’m strangling! 
(He reaches out his hands as if falling.) 

Tencu (Eating): This is better than 
what I’ve been having lately. Not bad at 
all. It moves about a trifle. A weevil’s 
hard to kill. 

Forsom; What is it? 

Tencu: Mostly beans, I'd guess. Not 
what you'd hope for in your beans—a lit- 
tle rank, but still... 

Foutsom (He eats): Let me out of 
here! Give me a little air! 

Wasuinoton: Rafe, Mr. 
need of air. 

(Rafe goes to Folsom’s assistance.) 

Forsom: I’m all right. (He leans against 
the wall.) 

Wasutnoton: Take the plate out, Rafe. 
(Rafe removes the food.) I'm sorry, gen- 
tlemen—this is the mess we've dealt to 
several corps lately, for lack of better. 
It’s pretty bad, what there is of it, and 
there’s very little left. That’s our pre- 
dicament. 

Harvie: Is that a reason for ladling 
hogwash to us? 

Wasuincron: You're not compelled to 
eat it, but the men are, and you sent it— 
sent nothing else—they’ve no choice. 

Fotsom: Ye gods! Well, it is bad. I'll 
admit that. But give us something else 
to clear the air. 

Wasuinoton: Later. I’ve eaten noth- 
ing this morning. Suppose we starve till 
we've thrashed things out, just to keep 
our minds on the commissary. 


This leads to a discussion of Conway, 
the Commissioners’ candidate for head of 
the commissary department. Conway ar- 
rives, along with Cutting, and under 
Washington’s  cross-questioning admits 
that he is the major intermediary in the 
plot to depose Washington and place 
Gates in command. Then he admits that 
the conspiracy to make peace was hatched 
in Congress, and Harvie explains why. 


Harvie: 

A war, my friend, 

is a tactical expedient to gain 

certain political.ends. Those ends being 
proved 

impossible, the war’s without excuse, 

and should be pushed no further than 
need be 

to gain an advantageous peace. 

Generat Stieiine: 

You say it, and I must believe you've said 
it, but, death of God, 

is this like any other war? 

Harvie: 

The same, 

or much the same. .. . 

Presently Mary arrives to say that she 
was wrong in her estimate of the Conti- 
nental cause. But Washington disagrees: 
WasHINGTON: 

The revolution’s sold out! 

Congress bargains behind my back, asks 
terms! 

Bargains with Howe! . . . What’s left of 
the revolution 

you see here, in these windy shacks and 
starved men 

and the broken boots I wear! 
hopes we had 

of the French—you dashed them for 

me!.. 


Mary: Then this is the end of the war? 


Folsom’s in 


What 


Wasurnoron: This is the end. 

Mary: What will you do now? 

Wasuinoton: Live again, my dear, live 
what little’s left to live. Drink at least 
what wine’s in the bottle before I throw 
it away. 

He commissions Mary to arrange the 
projected conference with Howe. Mary 
insists that in making the peace it is not 
he who loses, for he “has within what 
men will follow or a woman serve.” But 
Washington can only reply that he was 
“alive before so many men had died around 
him.” 

Wasninoton: And this victory called 
love, adds well to victory, but defeat’s a 
dull and lonely thing. I think I’ve seen 
you only as a brightness lost, something I 
wished for in a happier year, gone now— 
might wish for again if there are years to 
follow—which I doubt. . . . 

Mary: I betray my cause—but—don’t 
give up yet. Hold on while you can. 

Wasnurinoron: Yes? Dear lady, this na- 
tion’s spending its last heart’s blood for a 
package of liberty. We opened the pack- 
age today and it was empty. We ride our 
last expedition. And so—goodbye. 


* o * 


In the barn where General Howe’s sup- 
plies were stored, the rookies are gathered, 
the morning after Washington took his 
decision to end the war. These irregulars 
know nothing of any such decision—in 
their minds or in their hearts. They have 
been doing heavy skirmishing with the 
redcoats, and some are wounded, but they 
got their corn safely to the right side of 
the lines. In Tench’s view they are simply 
AWOL’s—in other words, deserters. 

When Tench hears, however, that they 
have bravely set out on their own expedi- 
tion to feed themselves, he goes to their 
aid in the skirmish with the British. Gen- 
eral Washington takes shelter under this, 
the only remaining roof in the vicinity, to 
await Howe for the conference to end the 
war. 

In attempting to clear the barn of the 
soldiers he believes to be deserters from his 
own army, he finds that they not only are 
not deserters but that they have every 
hope that the war will be carried through 
to victory and that they are willing to 
fight, as long as they can stand, to achieve 
that victory. Washington is frank with 
them: 

WasHINGTON: 

No chance of victory, 

for by my God I see none—no hope of 
plunder 

or laurels returning home—but wounds 
and death— 

good leave to starve among these icy hills, 

and an ill name with your fellows! Close 

in, and take 

your place in my ranks if you like it. If 
you don’t, 

and none will blame you, go your road as 
you have, 

and find yourselves food, and live. (A 

pause.) 

Span: 

That’s a hard way 

to put it, general. 

Wasurnorton: I can offer no more. 

other pause.) 

Span: I'll go with you. . . . 

Aucock: I wouldn’t ten minutes ago, 

but I would now. 

Wasuineton: And why now? 

Atcocx: We thought it was over. 

We thought it was falling in pieces, but 
if you meant 

what you said about getting plowed 

under before we stop, 


(An- 
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I'm for being plowed under! 

Wasuincron: There’s no Winning in it, 

no glory, nothing to gain. 

Atcocx: I heard you say that. 

That's what I liked about you. 

Srap: You heard what was said, 

you boys! Step up if you’re in on this; 

if you aren’t, go home and tell it to your 
women, 

and see what they think of you!—What’s 

merchants? 


it to us 
Look, they can 
have the cities; 


about the 

they’ve got the cities now, but they won't 
get me— 

not while I can make my own powder. 

They won’t get me 

nor any like me! 

(The men move closer to Washington.) 
Wasuineoton: There are more like you? 
Atcock: Sir, 
if you'll go back to camp and tell the boys 
what you said to us, about going under 

ground - 
before we knuckle down to them, I tell 


you 
those that have feet left on ’em ‘ll follow 


you 
right into hell! I judge that’s where 


we're going! ... . 

Why, if you ended it now it wouldn’t be 
over. The only end to this war 

is when the English soldiers take their red 
coats 

back to England where they belong! They 
can leave the pants, 

we can use the pants... . 

(Washington walks to the rear of the 
barn and looks down at the dead “de- 
serter” Neil for a moment. Then turns 
to the soldiers.) 

WASHINGTON: 

Well, now I'll join you, 

and what I said to you Ill say to the men 
at Valley Forge. From now on the 
only home 

a man goes home to before this war is 
ended 

is six feet under ground. Let one ragged 
thousand 

see this fight through with me, and we’ll 
see it through 

if it means we farm no more, not one 

of us, 

if it grinds us all to dust, and all the 

farming 

we ever do, we do as fertilizer; 

at any rate we'll fertilize a soil 

that grows free men! 

Anprew: Now God be praised. 

Aucock: Aye. 

Span: Right. 

WasHInoron: 

Now from this night 

it shall be a new war, with Congress out 
of it, 

our teeth and nails against weapons. 

We lack one thing— 

one meal to give us courage. 

Srmume: But this report 

Tench made. Did you fail to hear it? 

Wasurnoton: Report? He prefaced 

a word to cover he was dying. That 

was all I know. 

Srmurme: He reported a large supply 

of provender, stolen from Howe and fer- 
ried 

to within our limits. 

Wasuinoton (to Alcock): Is this true? 

Atcocx: If I’m any judge, 

it’s a thousand bushels. 

Wasuinoton: I owe you more than I 
knew. 

The forge was cold 

that smelted these fellows into steel, but 
steel 

they are. I know them now. 


And so Washington is nerved—by the 
volunteer heroism of the forgotten man— 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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ESSAYS: First and Second Series. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


When I go on a long railway journey 
I do not take along a novel of adventure 
to read on the way, one that will keep 
my eyes glued to the page for a long 
while and leave them aching. I take a 
quite small book, but one that will con- 
tinually force me to lift my gaze from 
the printed words, look far out across 
the landscape or even close my eyes al- 
together, and think furiously or steadily 
about something I have come upon in the 
book. Poetry will do that, if it is the 
right poetry; essays will do it, if they 
are of the kind that Emersen wrote. 

Their influence has gone out over all 
the world; possibly no other American 
writer has changed the lives, in one way 
or another, of so many people he never 
saw. For our lives change as our ideas 
do, and he makes us take account of our 
ideas, think for ourselves and make up 
our minds on many things that matter. 
Above all, he makes us face the great 
truth that our happiness will be largely 
of our own making, dependent gn our 
opening our eyes to the beauty and good- 
ness around us and being true to our- 
selves. He makes us try to find out what 
our selves really are; and what we really 
believe about matters like self-reliance, 
friendship, love, heroism, manners. He 
gave most of these essays first as talks 
or lectures, and so they have the direct 
appeal of the spoken voice; the words 
are plain talk, the sentences lucid, the 
figures of speech such as anyone may 
understand. He was a seer and a mystic, 
but religion is sure to have an element 
of mysticism, and his quiet, straightfor- 
ward messages seem to fit into religious 
life of whatever form. 


THE VIRGINIAN, By Owen Wister 


“Westerns” come and go, but The 
Virginian has been going on, if not for- 
ever, ever since the year 1904, when it 
gave the world a model for romantic fic- 
tion about ranch country. I once asked 
Honoré Morrow, who knows all about 
cowboy life, for she was brought up in 
it, if real cowboys ever read “Westerns.” 
She said they not only did, but that they 
read only Westerns and read them all 
the time—even to the extent of propping 
up a volume against the high pommel of 
a saddle, and taking in a story at full 
gallop. They might say, she said, that 
“this fellow don’t know what he’s talking 
about,” but still they read what he said, 
because it was about a special kind of 
life with which they were familiar to the 
exclusion of any other. But they do not 
say that the author of The Virginian does 
not know what he is talking about, be- 
cavse he does; the story is quite true 
enough to the facts to give it a place in 
our permanent fiction. It has the usual 
heroine from the East, the usual mis- 
understood hero from the range, the us- 
ual bouncing comic relief—but the ro- 
mance is not too sentimental, and the 
humor is unforced. Best of all, the hero 
is a real hero and a real man. You have 
probably read it already, but if you 
haven't, try it and you will see. 

Life moves so rapidly and history is 
made in such a hurry in America that a 
novel may easily become a historical novel 
in thirty years. Owen Wister’s romance 
preserves the spirit in which the East 
still regards “the wide-open spaces”. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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MAXWELL ANDERSON 


AXWELL ANDERSON, drama- 
M tist and Pulitzer Prize winner, 
has just had the satisfaction of 
seeing his thirteenth play, Valley Forge, 
presented in New York by the Theatre 
Guild. Even more satisfactory perhaps, 
have been the critics’ comments, pointing 
out that here indeed is a-play that pres- 
ent-day America stands in need of. No 
cherry-tree episode here, no satin breeches 
and minuets, but the cold and hunger and 
despair out of which this nation was born. 
A minister's son, Maxwell Anderson 
was born (1888) in the little town of At- 
lantic, Pa. By the time he was ready for 
college, the family had moved from pas- 
torate to pastorate in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Iowa, North Dakota. He graduated from 
the University of North Dakota in 1911, 
and taught first in that state, then in Cal- 
ifornia. His first newspaper job was on 
the San Francisco Bulletin. In 1918 he 
went east to New York to assume a sim- 
ilar editorial position on the Globe. His 
work had meanwhile caught the eye of 
the New Republic and he became one of 
its contributors. It was while he was on 
the staff of the World, however, that he 
met Laurence Stallings, late of the Marine 
Corps. The two of them wrote what 
turned out to be the first realistic war 
play—What Price Glory. The idea was 
Anderson’s, the A. E. F. atmosphere Stal- 
lings’. Since then Anderson has written 
two other plays with Stallings—First 
Night, and The Buccaneer. 

Outside Looking In, based on Jim Tul- 
ly’s Beggars of Life, came next, then Sat- 
urday’s Children (a hit), and Gods of the 
Lightning. With the Theatre Guild pro- 
duction, in 1930, of Elizabeth the Queen 
(with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne), 
Anderson became a member of the exclu- 
sive group at the top of American drama 
—along with Eugene O'Neill, Philip 
Barry, and Sidney Howard. Night Over 
Taos came next, then Both Your Houses, 
which won the Pulitzer Prize for 1933. 
His 1934 play, Mary of Scotland, almost 
won the Pulitzer Prize, but at the last mo- 
ment the judges’ award was over-ruled. 

Whether or not Valley Forge wins the 
prize this year, it has served a certain 
purpose in reshaping our idea of a Rev- 
olution which is fast dimming. But better 
than that, it has given us a more human 
and honest picture of George Washington. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


DICTIONARY 


At last someone has tumbled to the fact 
that a dictionary to be at its best should 
not present two more hard words in place 
of the original one being looked up. The 
Thorndike -Century Junior Dictionary, 
edited by Edward L. Thorndike, contains 
23,000 words; 1610 (clear) pictures; 970 
pages. (Scott, Foresman & Co.) It is 
no mere condensation or adaptation of a 
big standard edition. It’s an entirely new 
dictionary, based on the principle that 
children need fuller and simpler defini- 
tions than adults. 


PLEBISCITE 


Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s plebiscite 
(we mentioned it here a few weeks ago) 
for or against the tendency toward statis- 
tical and informative articles in present 
day magazines, is causing a small stir in 
the pages of the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. Early returns show that only 
three per cent yearn for the elegant lit- 
erary essay: of the past. The rest are 
strong for articles with cold facts. 


PIRANDELLO 


Among the good things in the February 
Living Age is an interview called “Con- 
versation with Pirandello,” by Andre 
Rousseaux. In it, the Nobel Prize winner 
comes out with a genuine Pirandellism— 
“It is the reader that makes the book.” 
Pirandello, who is now engaged on an- 
other novel, owns to 365 short stories, 
“one for each day in the year.” A collec- 
tion of thirteen of his best short stories 
called Better Think Twice About It has 
recently been published by Dutton. 


SANCTUARY 


Hawks, perhaps the most unjustly per- 
secuted of all birds, have a champion in 
Nature Magazine. When enough people 
have awakened to the barbarity of slaugh- 
tering these birds for sport or with the 
mistaken idea that they are ridding the 
world of pests, Hawk Mountain in Penn- 
sylvania will be made into a bird sanc- 
tuary. The project requires support, 
moral and financial. For information 
write to the Emergency Conservation 
Committee, 734 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Another good feature in the 
same issue of the magazine, beside this 
plea for an intelligent program of con- 
servation, is a very readable piece called 
“Flying Antelope,” by Arthur Newton 
Pack, who flew three wide-eyed but well- 
behaved fawns from Wyoming to Los 
Angeles. 


AUGUST BODY 


“The Senate, as the country commonly 
forgets, existed before its Senators, It 
was created out of the seventh rib of the 
House of Representatives. ...” There’s 
an excellent piece entitled “The United 
States Senate” in the February Fortune, 
well illustrated by color and every-day 
black and white photographs, and with a 
two-page spread showing the seating ar- 
rangements in the Senate Chamber it- 
self. : 


BIRTHDAY 


As a forerunner of Scholastic’s Celebra- 
tion Issue coming next week, read Marc 
Rosenblum’s article in the January 26 
Literary Digest about the “Tercentenary 
of the American. High School”—a page 
full of interesting facts and figures show- 
ing what’s happened in the 300 years since 
the Publick Latin School was founded in 
Boston in 1635. 
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POETRY 


KIMBALL FLACCUS 


IMBALL FLACCUS, who won 

Scholastie’s poetry award in 1929, 

recently published his first book, 
Avalanche of April: a poem, In these 
stanzas Mr. Flaccus dares to say that 
“apple branches Unload upon warm 
nights such heady fragrance As to amaze 
and draw the fumbling bees.” He dares 
to climb a mountain and see below “a 
thread for every stream, thin coins. for 
lakes.” He takes his skis to the snow and 
makes a bed on boughs of hemlock. As a 
result Mr. Flaccus has annoyed those 
critics who wish for every poet to linger 
at some local factory and write harassed 
verse inspired by economic problems. 
The poet’s alert mind states beautifully a 
reason for looking to permanent Nature 
rather than to temporary problems, for 
the substance of his poetry: “Time has no 
meaning for lilac shrubs, except diameter 
with every season.” 

Mr. Flaccus’s poetry contrasts with the 
discontented verse almost universal today. 
He restores to poetry the rich repose of a 
man at ease in his environment. New Eng- 
land is his scene: here persons are met, 
here meditation flowers from experience. 
However, his poetry is no more actually 
restricted to New England than trees, 
friendship, or thought are restricted to 
New England. 

It may be seen from the quoted stanzas 
that Mr. Flaccus’s verse often resembles 
the personal essay. That is, it has no 
thesis to prove, but moves rather cas- 
ually, giving intimate records of musings. 


From “Invocation” 
2 


So far I have put in this, my poem, spring 
flowers, 

And what may be seen 

Of the high mountains, the river that rolls 
between; 

Now let me tell of my friends. There is 
one named Jack, 

layer of soccer, who pounds like death 

in the track 

Of the wandering ball, 

And one named Bob who plays no soccer 
at all. 


My friend from Georgia has the hot South 
in his voice; 

The scowling, brown 

Texan rides hard and long, and the Maine 
boy down 

From the North woods, bringing his lore 
with him, 

Can urge fire out of flint, knows how to 
brim 

With cool water the well 

By waving his peeled willow and mouthing 


a spell. 


Three teachers I admire, who have told 
me more 

Than lies within covers 

Or a dry text. They are inveterate lovers; 

One has a passion for poetry in the 
throat, 

One loves to fish from the seat of a flat- 
bottomed boat, 

Another, between drinking 

And stroking his yellow dog, finds time 
for thinking. 


And one man smiles, holding the reins of 
power 
In his strong hands 


As kings were used firmly to rule their 
lands, 


CORNER 





A very Greek for wisdom; him you may 
know 

By the shaggy deer-high creature that, 
noble and slow 

As some grave, storied hound 

Out of old time, leads on with incredible 
bound. 


The rest? Some are shy men; some, 
pompous fools, 

Yet all are most sincere. 

You, Puritan, may your water turn to 
beer; 

You, Scientist, may you propagate a 
frog; 

Mathematician, count the snails in a bog; 

And you, O Debonair, 

May bats come down and settle in your 
hair! 


From “Part One: Place” 
vI 


Now the sharp nights bring down the 
frost, and snow 

Will be acquainted with my cabin roof 

One of these days, swirl high about the 
doorstep; 

I shall not care, for there is wood within, 

Stored tins of vegetables, well-oiled guns 

Each in its place. My snow-shoes on the 
wall 

Long to be used, stretched skis groan in 
the corner 

Until a foot of snow hides rocks and 
stumps, 

Providing bed enough for the waxed run- 


ners, 

And I am off along the winding trail. 

This world of white is mine alone to 
blemish 

With parallel tracks, this air is mine to 
breathe, 

Makes visible my panting like a smoke, 

And I am free, and hills are lovely now, 

All smoothed to what they might have 
wished to be 

Had they the power; they surge with joy 
to feel 

The amorous way my skis fly over them. 

Green hemlocks hide close to the triutnks 
of pine; 

How volatile must be their soft apparel 

To ride webbed branches as a _ ballet 
dancer 

Mercurial threads chaes, toes the abyss, 

Eyes laughing, and mouth pursed in mock 
dismay 
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beacon * gay to anger as my form whips 


y. 
Swerving beneath boughs to avoid disaster |! 
Then peril is sweet and fires what blood 


in me 

Has not been beaten from my uncovered 
face 

At the keen impact of the knife-edged 
air; 


And my ‘taut bedy upon skis crouching, 

Winged. with their speed, emboldened by 
the sure 

Imagination of the seasoned ash, 

Knows rugged earth, whose sudden 
shelving contours 

Give me foretaste of what is beyond 


death, 

And make me a brief inhabitant of the 
sky. 

From “Part Two: Personality” 

XII 

Three vigorous poets have walked in 
Hanover: 

Walt Whitman, Richard Hovey, Robert 
Frost; 


No other college town this side of Oxford 

Boasts such immortal spirits, Americans 
all. 

Courageous visionaries, I salute you: 

Walt, brown and lean and very steady of 


eye, 
You were an excellent joke, a prank 
embodied, 


Until your poem rolled out, “As a strong 
bird 

On pinions free. .” Then startled 
coughs and silence; 

Even the leaves stopped rustling in the 


elms. 

I see it now, the checkered shade on 
faces 

Upturned to hear your voice, all suddenly 
freed 


Of laughter, as quick death erases pain, 

All suddenly humbled as though second 
sight 

Had shown the stars to them in the noon 
sky. 

And you, Dick Hovey, class of ’nine-three, 

Gay, bearded boy, warm heart, I see you 


too, 

While the wind prowls about the icicled 
eaves, 

Planting an empty ale-cup on the table, 

Or striding out to watch the river ice 

Absorb invisible blows of April sunlight; 

You were compact entire of sun and song. 

And Robert Frost, you once belonged to 
Dartmouth, 

Or, more than likely, she belonged to you, 

Until you tired of blowing coals to flame 

In the old stove, cast-iron mockery, 

That failed to heat your room in Went- 
worth Hall, 

Tired of the din of sophomores hammering 

Your barricaded door, tired of the Latin, 

The rhetoric of professors who ignored 

Your mischievous grin, called back your 
wandering mind 

From dreams of rose pogonias in a 
garden. 


Mr. Flaccus, born in Philadelphia, 1912, 
has actually accomplished the exciting 
things that many young writers merely 
dream of accomplishing. While attend- 
ing Dartmouth College, from which he 
graduated in 1933, he helped to found a 
magazine, The Five Arts, published a 
booklet of love lyrics, won literary prizes, 
and enjoyed soccer, squash and skiing. 
He has held scholarships for post- 
graduate study. He has recently married 
and is now studying in Ireland. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The bag} a above are rinted from Ava 
lanche of A by Kimball cus, copyright, 
1934, by + ae courteous permission of rles 
Scribner's Sons, publishers. 
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Shall the Government Own Light and Power? 
A Debate on Public Ownership of Utilities 


RESOLVED: That the Government 
(Federal State, or Municipal) 
should own and operate all elec- 
tric light and power utilities. 


HE Roosevelt administration's 
determined stand on the power 
question, the attack on T.V.A. 
by Thomas N. McCarter for 
the Edison Electric Institute (Scho- 
lastic, January 12), and the present 
agitation in New York City for a mu- 
nicipal power plant, make this ques- 


tion for debate particularly timely. 
Affirmative Brief 


1. Because it is necessary to conduct the 
electrical utilities business on a monopolis- 
tic basis, it is essential in the public 
interest that it be effectively regulated. 


A. Because of the peculiar nature of 
the electrical utilities business, it should 
be conducted as a monopoly. 

1. Monopoly is required for the sake 
of economy. 

a. The erection of the generating 
plant and distributing facilities (sub- 
stations, wires, poles, transformers, 
etc.) represent the greater part of the 
cost of producing and distributing 
electricity, with the cost for the ac- 
tual production and maintenance rela- 
tively low. 

b. The bulk of electric rates charged 
is, therefore, to pay the interest on 
the large capital investment. 

c. Duplication of systems within 
the same territory would be extremely 
wasteful, and would force the con- 
sumer to pay exorbitant rates. 

(1) Because competition between 
utilities within the same territory is 
so uselessly extravagant, most com- 
munities, from the earliest days of 
the business, have granted an exclu- 
sive franchise to some one company. 
As technical improvements have been 
made in the production and distribu- 
tion of electricity, until it has now 
become more economical for utilities 
to expand operations over large 
areas, the large generating plants re- 
quired and the expensive lines needed, 
would make competition even more 
extravagant, so that today for econ- 
omy, we have utility monopolies em- 
bracing whole sections of states. 

B. Monopolies, whatever their benefits, 
can be tolerated only when they are effec- 
tively regulated. 

1. Since they have no competition, 
there is no natural regulation of prices as 
is provided in the open market. 

2. Since monopolies are not regulated 
by competition, but are actually given 
immunity from this sort of regulation, 
it is obvious that they must be effec- 
tively regulated by some outside agency. 

3. If they are not effectively regu- 
lated, the community suffers all the dis- 
advantages of a monopoly, without 
enjoying any compensating advantages, 
with the result that instead of achieving 
the very purpose for which the mo- 
nopoly has been permitted to exist, 
namely, that of providing a fundamen- 
tal necessity with the greatest possible 


By William R. Foulkes 


Editor, The Debaters’ Digest 


economy, the community will instead be 
forced to accept this necessity at what- 
ever price the monopoly chooses to 
sell it. 

4. In the public interest, effective 
regulation is an essential counterpart 
of every monopoly. 


Il, The electric utilities budiness cannot 
be effectively regulated under private 
ownership. 


A. The attempt at regulation by state 
boards and commissions has been ren- 
dered ineffective by the policies and tac- 
tics of the utilities companies. 

1. The utilities have used their im- 
mense financial resources to “wear 
down” state regulatory commissions, 
which practically always are forced to 
work with strictly limited appropria- 
tions. 

a. For example, when a_ utility 
comes before a state commission for 
a hearing, the utility refrains from 
submitting its most effective evidence. 
Then, if the decision of the commis- 
sion is against the company, the util- 
ity has the case taken into a Federal 
Court (on Constitutional grounds). 
When the hearing is held by the Fed- 
eral Court, the commission has 
already exhausted its funds in prepar- 
ing evidence for the original hearing. 
The result is that the company still 
has its strongest case to present, while 
the commission has no evidence pre- 
pared to answer this case, and no 
funds available for securing and pre- 
paring new evidence (involved statis- 
tical work, exhibits, as to costs and 
rates, etc., which require highly paid 
experts to compile). In this situa- 
tion, the decision goes to the utility 
almost by default. 

2. The “holding company” has been 
used to render regulation ineffective. 

a. The testimony before the Federal 





Trade Commission has clearly shown 
that holding companies have inflated 
book values of plant, equipment and 
maintenance, and thus the rate to the 
public has been raised, while the state 
commissions have been powerless to 
interfere. 

3. Because of their resources, and 
their ability to resist both the letter 
and the spirit of regulatory laws, the 
electric utilities throughout the country 
have blocked regulation. 

B. It is not reasonable to believe that 


regulation can be made any more effec- 
tive in the future. 


1, The utilities’ resistance to regula- 
tion has been due to a basic factor, the 
tremendous difference that even a slight 
variation in rates makes in the profits 
to be obtained by the financial groups in 
control. 

a. By means of the “holding com- 
pany” set up, the financial interests 
behind the utilities have been able by 
the investment of a comparatively 
small sum in common stock, to con- 
trol hundreds of millions of dollars 
of utility properties, and to receive 
on this entire sum the difference be- 
tween the 7 per cent or 8 per cent 
“fair return” allowed on the entire 
property, and the 5 per cent or 6 per 
cent that must be paid to the bond- 
holders and owners of preferred 
stock; in other words, in addition to 
the 7 per cent or 8 per cent they re- 
ceive on their own investment, they 
also receive from 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent on all the rest of the investment, 
which gives them a tremendous return 
on the small amount they have con- 
tributed, and makes the slightest 
variation in rates, although affecting 
the return on the entire property only 
slightly, increase profits on their small 
investment tremendously. 

b. The groups controlling utilities 
companies have by means of holding 
companies generally organized con- 
struction, engineering, management 
and similar service companies to per- 
form certain services for the utilities. 


America’s largest electric generator (107,000 horse power) is in the Hudson Avenue 
station of the Brooklyn Edison Company, under private ownership. 





These service companies work for the 

utilities on a “cost plus” basis {the sup- 

posed actual cost of the work plus 10 

per cent or 15 per cent for service 

and profit). The promoters who own 
the utilities also own these service 
companies, and because of the “cost 
plus” arrangement, the more wasteful 
the service companies are, the more 
the promoters receive. Nor does the 
fact that these service companies are 
unduly costly to the utilities affect 
the promoters’ profits since they are 
an expense item which the utility uses 
in determining its rates to consumers. 

Thus the consumer pays for highly 

padded operating expenses. 

2. Because such a slight variation in 
rates makes such a large difference to 
them, they have always vigorously 
fought the slightest rate reduction. 

a. For sworn testimony before the 
Federal Trade Commission showing 
the attempt of the utilities to influence 
the press and the schools with propa- 
ganda, see Scholastic, January 12, 
page 21. This testimony clearly shows 
that there is no limit to which the 
utility owners will not go to maintain 
their profits. 

3. With approximately 8 per cent of 
the electricity produced in the United 
States under the control of 15 operat- 
ing and holding groups, little can be 
hoped for in rate reduction under the 
present system. 

4. It is likely that whatever new 
regulatory laws might be passed would 
be resisted with the same tricks and 
legal subterfuges by which existing 
regulations are evaded 

5. Since the nature of the utilities 
business necessitates its being a monop- 
oly and since the profit possibilities 
under such monopoly are so great that 
effective regulation always has been and 
probably always will continue to be 
successfully resisted it is absolutely es- 
sential in the interest of the American 
people that some change be made. 


III. Government ownership and opera- 
tion would be both practical and desirable. 


A. It would be practical. 

1. The ability of governmental units 
to administer utilities is shown by the 
success of many municipalities. 

a. For instance, in Seattle the mu- 
nicipal plant sells electricity at 3.28¢ 
per kilowatt hour; Tacoma, 1.5¢ per 
kilowatt hour; Cleveland, 3c per kilo- 
watt hour; etc. 

b. Government ownership and op- 
eration of all electrical utilities would 
be merely the application on a larger 
scale of efficient municipal plant 
operation. 

2. The success of government opera- 
tion is shown by Ontario’s hydro-electric 
development. 

a. In Ontario the rate for ordinary 
domestic users is from one-half to 
one-third that of rates paid by con- 
sumers in New York state, and the 
spread between the rates of New York 
companies and the rates of “hydro” 
average about 70 per cent per kilo- 
watt hour, although taxes represent 
less than 10 per cent of the cost of 
production in New York state, and 
“hydro’s” rates include a sum, not 
included in the New York rates, which 
in about thirty years will be suffi- 
cient to pay off the cost of the entire 
system. 

B. It would be desirable. 

1. Lower rates would result at the 
beginning. 

a. There would be great savings 
possible in the United States by the 


elimination of holding company prac- 

tices. 

b. The elimination of the extra 
holding company set up for securing 
profits drawn off by means of the 
excess profits, and the elimination of 
inflated values for the purpose of se- 
curing these excess profits, would re- 
sult in another considerable immediate 
saving. 

2. It would result in even greater sav- 
ing over a long period. 

a. It would make possible the 
eventual paying off of the entire cost 
of plant, thus eliminating the interest 
charge on this tremendous investment, 
which is the largest single factor in 
utilities- rates. 

(1) Under government ownership 
there would be no incentive for not 
paying off the investment. 

(2) The government, because it can 
borrow money more cheaply, would 
have a difference of several per cent 
in its favor, which it could use for 
repaying the capital cost. 

(3) Prof. H. S. Raushenbush, of 
Dartmouth College, estimates the pub- 
lic financing of utilities in the United 
States, coupled with the normal in- 
crease to be expected in the business, 
would in about twenty years result 
in savings sufficient to retire the en- 
tire capital now invested in the in- 
dustry. 

(4) With the capital investment 
paid off the largest single factor in 
rates will have been eliminated, with 
a tremendous and permanent saving 
accruing to the consumer. 

(5) Ontario’s “Hydro”, although 
charging lower rates, is able to in- 
clude in them a sum which will retire 
the entire capital cost of the system 
in about thirty years. 

3. It would preserve our water-power 
resources for the use of the people, in- 
stead of permitting the utility com- 
panies to exploit them. 

a. As our stock of coal gradually 
diminishes, water-power becomes an 
increasingly important source of elec- 
trical production. 

b. Water-power is a natural re- 
source, which should be for the bene- 
fit of all the people. 

ec. Under government ownership, 
the consumer will receive the benefits 
of this natural heritage at the actual 
cost of getting the service to him. 


C. The objections commonly urged 
against government ownership and con- 
trol, are not valid. 

1. It is objected that “Government 
ownership is contrary to our American 
principles and practises.” 

a. It is not contrary to our prin- 
ciples when applied to schools, fire 
protection, roads, water supply, etc.; 
although these services were all 
once largely privately conducted. 
Wherever the interest of the entire 
public is concerned, government con- 
trol is not only desirable but often 
inevitable. 

2. It is objected that “Government 
ownership will result in the loss of taxes 
now paid by utilities.” 

a. There is no particular advantage 
in paying our taxes directly through 
utilities, when the taxes are a part of 
the rates we pay. If a consumer has 
five dollars added to his taxes, but 
saves that five dollars in his electric 
rate, he has not lost anything. 

8. It is objected that “Ontario’s 
‘hydro’ furnishes electricity more cheaply 
because it pays no taxes.” 

a. Taxes comprise only 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent in average utility rates, 
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but “hydro’s” rates average 5 per cent 

to 70 per cent less. 

4. It is objected that “‘Hydro’ sells 
electricity. more cheaply because it is 
especially favored by location, etc.” 

a. Although “hydro” has the advan- 
tage of central administration and 
control, and with a larger percentage 
of its electricity generated by water- 
power, and less by steam, nevertheless 
the New York companies with which 
“hydro’s” rates can be most accu- 
rately compared, have a big advan- 
tage in selling a larger proportion 
of their output as power, which is 
much cheaper to generate, transmit 
and distribute. 

5. It is objected that “Government 
ownership would be disastrous to inves- 
tors in utilities securities, such as insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, widows 
and orphans receiving benefits from 
trust funds, etc.” 

a. There is no suggestion of con- 
fiscating property, the controlling 
common stock would be paid for at 
a fair price by the government. Pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds would be re- 
tired in an orderly manner, and in- 
terest would be paid on them until 
they had been retired. 

6. It is objected that “It is unfair to 
condemn and punish the whole utility 
industry for the disgraceful acts of a 
few ‘black sheep’ among them.” 

a. With utility control centered in 
a comparatively few hands, “a few 
black sheep” cannot be blamed. The 
situation is nationwide, affecting al- 
most every consumer of electricity. 


Owing to lack of space, the Negative 
Brief, upholding private ownership of util- 
ities, will not be published until the March 
2 issue. Watch for it, as the two sides of 
the debate should be considered together. 
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$287,000,000,000 


The Engineers vs. the Economists on Our Productive Capacity 
By Harold Rugg, Ph.D 


E have now advanced well 
f into the sixth year of the 
so-called “depression.” In 
that time many reports 
have been made of what has happened 
to us, but none has been more arous- 
ing than that of the National Survey 
of Potential Product Capacity. It 
was made by a group of well-known 
engineers,* under the auspices of the 
F.E.R.A., one of the outstanding di- 
visions of the emergency government 
set up by President Roosevelt. These 
engineers spent seven months in the 
careful tabulation and study of the 
facts. Of the different studies that 
have been made of our national ca- 
pacity to give our people a good life, 
this is, in my judgment, the most help- 
ful. It shows what we do get and 
what we could get from our enormous 
economic resources. 


More specifically, - what does it 
show? It shows that we could get 
twice as much as we do get from our 
existing resources. Put differently, 
we have lost not less than $287,000,- 
000,000 in goods and services since 
the autumn of 1929! But the entire 
income of the nation has hardly been 
that much since 1929! We could 
have nearly doubled the national 


* Such as Walter N. Polokov; Harold Loeb, the 
director; Felix J. Frazer, G. L. Montgomery, P. 
C. Merrill, D. L. Cullison, J. L. Hollings, M. 
Schuyler, and William Smith. 

The findings of the Survey are being published 
this week in an important book entitled The Chart 
of Plenty, by Harold Loeb and Associates, with a 
foreword by Stuart Chase. (Viking Press, $2.50) 
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income throughout that time. We pro- 
duced about four hundred billion dol- 
lars’ worth of goods and services; we 
could have produced seven hundred 
billion dollars’ worth—with 1929 dol- 
lars at that! 

How could we have done this? 
Merely by using the factories, mines, 
power plants, railroads, warehouses, 
stores and the like that were already 
built. Not a single new plant would 
have been needed. Notice a few il- 
lustrative facts: 

1. In 1929 we produced, in goods 
and services, eighty-one billion dol- 
lars. We could have produced, at the 
very least, one hundred and thirty-five 
billions. 

2. 16,354,000 of our families (59 
per cent of all) had incomes of less 
than $2000. (The best estimates of 
experts in 1929 stated that at least 
that amount was necessary for a de- 
cent living.) The average family (41 
per cent) could have had not less 
than $4730! If each of the twenty- 
eight million American families could 
have gotten this income, they would 
have had absolute security and real 
comfort. The resources were avail- 
able to give it to them, but three- 
fifths of them did not get it. 

8. As for food, only a slight addi- 
tion (three billion dollars) was neces- 
sary to give our people a fairly good 
and sufficient diet. However, a shift 
would have been necessary from bread 
and other starchy foods to fruit, vege- 
tables and meat. 


CONSTRUCTION—RESIDENCES 


630,000 HOMES 


19352 


110,000 HOMES 


4. Instead of 29,000,000 suits and 
78,000,000 shirts, men and boys could 
have had 79,000,000 suits and 376,- 
000,000 shirts. Instead of 206,000,000 
dresses, women and girls could have 
had 485,000,000. Similar contrasts 
hold true for socks, stockings, coats, 
underwear, and other garments. Both 
in quantity and quality the whole na- 
tional budget could have been more 
than doubled without building a new 
plant. 

5. How about the houses we live 
in? They constitute the worst situa- 
tion of all. Forty per cent of the 
American people are_ indecently 
housed, and have such a small income 
that, under our present system, they 
cannot possibly pay for decent 
houses. They live, says the report, 
“in either (a) cast-off rich men’s 
shelters, (b) jerry-built houses, or (c) 
shacks. It must not be thought that 
this scarcity of proper homes is due 
either to (a) the inability of the peo- 
ple to construct houses, or to (b) the 
lack of the necessary materials.” Both 
are available. The Survey Report 
offers a plan for rebuilding the houses 
of the nation that in a generation 
would give all the American people 
decent homes. Not by inventing new 
ways to build; just by actually going 
now at the job of building, using the 
old existent methods. 

6. The Report treats Transpor- 
tation, Personal Goods, Services, 
Health, Education, Recreation, in the 
same systematic way. 

Charts prepared by National Survey of 


Potential Product Capacity. Harold Loeb, 
Director. 
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The research shows (a) that pov- 
erty prevails in the United States, 
and always has, but that it need not 
exist in the future because (b) an 
economy of abundance would result 


. if production was directed toward the 


satisfaction of human needs and rea- 
sonable wants and was restrained only 
by physical factors and ‘the state of 
our knowledge. 

Under our existing system of 
ownership and operation, we allow 
private owners to withhold our fac- 
tories, mines, power plants, etc., from 
use. We do not distribute to the peo- 
ple the goods that they could have, 
even without improving the plant a 
single bit. If the existing resources 
had really been used, in addition to 
providing enough goods, we would 
have: 


1. Established personal security for all 


people. 
2. Increased living satisfaction. The 


countryside would be transformed and the 
present generally stultified population 
would be released to enjoy it. 

3. Afforded the people a much desired 
leisure. More time for various personal 
pursuits, and for recreation, would be 
available if certain technological improve- 
ments were effected. 

4. Promoted the development of new 
satisfactions. 

5. Permitted an enormous expansion in 
the production of scarce goods (handi- 
craft, art, custom-made clothes, and the 
like). 

6. Improved the quality of goods. 

7. Permitted individual liberty of choice 
in respect to occupation, to consumption 
of goods, and to recreation. 


The Report concludes: ‘These 
goods and services which were not 
produced or rendered would have been 
sufficient to remove destitution and the 
fear of destitution from the families 
possessing incomes of less than $5000 
a year, without taking anything away 
from the fortunate 8 per cent possess- 
ing more than $5000 a year.” 


20 per cent vs. 100 per cent 


Very different from these conclu- 
sions of the engineers are those of 
the economists of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics of the Brookings Institution. 
Their report, America’s Capacity to 
Produce, was published in June, 1934. 
Surveying our national capacity to 
produce during the period from 1900 
to 1930, they conclude that it could 
have been increased only 20 per cent. 

The engineers say 100 per cent; the 
economists say 20 per cent. Why 
such a difference? 

The difference arises from the real 
aims set up in the two studies and the 
methods employed. The two groups 
did not study the same _ thing, 
although their words “capacity to 
produce” imply that they did. The 








Chart prepared by National Survey of 
Potential Product Capacity. Harold Loeb, 
Director. 
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engineers studied how much the eco- 
nomic system could produce if all our 
existing natural resources, plants, and 
workers were employed full time. But 
the economists studied how much it 
would produce if it were run as it 
was run in the years before the de- 
pression, 

The difference in aim is between 
“could” produce and “would” (or did) 
produce. The economists did not 
really study the full capacity of the 
system to produce. They made many 
deductions. For example, they de- 
ducted from the full capacity: 

1. Losses due to seasonal fluctuation of 
the economic system. 

2. Losses due to running the plant only 
part time. 

3. Losses due to withholding parts of 
the plant from use. 

4. Losses due to obsolete machinery, 
strikes, commercial competition, customs 


4 the trade, the effects of prices, and the 
ike. 


Let us therefore take the econo- 
mists’ conclusions for what they are— 
namely, that the system would have 
produced about 20 per cent more in 
1929 if it had been run a little more 
efficiently. But let us not take this as 
an estimate of what the full capacity 
of the system really is today. 


Our Job: To Study “Our Times” 


Accepting the engineers’ estimate 
that we could wipe out economic in- 
security now if we would run our 
system at its full capacity, the Ameri- 
can people, and especially American 


youth, confront some serious ques- 
tions. 

For example, why, after two years 
of the New Deal, are more than 
10,000,000 people still out of work? 
Why are several millions of families 
completely dependent on charity (we 
call it “relief” or “a dole,” but it is 
sheer charity!)? Why are there sev- 
eral million youths who have gradu- 
ated from our high schools in recent 
years and have never had a job? Why 
are there—but you can ask the re- 
mainder of the insistent questions that 
demand an answer in our troubled 
times. 

In the light of such studies as we 
have discussed, we in the high schools 
of America have a critical job laid 
out for us. We must stop studying 
things that count for very little and 
devote ourselves to the study of real 
problems. Our real job is to study 
what is happening to the world, really 
to understand it and to do something 
about it. 

What does that mean? It means, 
for one thing, that “current events,” 
“civics,” and other subjects in our 
schools must consist of the real study 
of “our times.” Not just “reports” 
on newspaper articles of the Haupt- 
mann trial, of an earthquake, or of a 
“revolution” in Latin America, but the 
thorough study of the questions raised 
by the reports. They are difficult and 
complicated, it is true, but the study 
of them is just what our high schools 
and colleges are for. Our job is essen- 
tially to understand “our times.” 
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FORCES FOR WAR AND PEACE 


IN JAPAN : No. I in a Series of Pictorial Charts 
By Rudolf Modley 


“THIS is the first of a series of six pictorial charts on the The charts are reproduced from Asia Magazine, by 
Far Eastern situation and the factors of population, special arrangement with its editors. The statistics are su 
armaments, industry, commerce, resources, and investments plied by the American Council of the Institute of Pacife 
which may determine the outcome of Japan’s present drive Relations. Number II in the series will appear in the issue 
ook. ab dive dene on the Asiatic mainland. of March 2, 1935. 
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Senate Rejects World Court by Seven Votes 


EVER were the bright boys who 
N forecast political happenings from 

“inside” knowledge so completely 
shown up as in their predictions of the 
Senate vote on the World Court (Scholas- 
tic, Feb. 2). Pick up any newspaper or 
magazine dated about January 16 and 
read how certain it was that the United 
States would soon become a member of 
the World Court. Then turn to the news- 
papers dated January 29 and read the 
actual Senate vote on adherence to the 
Court For—52 (Dem. 438, Rep. 9). 
Against—36 (Dem. 20, Rep. 14, Prog. 1, 
F. L. 1)—seven short of the two-thirds 
vote required by the Constitution for 
ratification of treaties. 

On January 16, Mr. Roosevelt sent a 
terse special message to the Senate urging 
World Court ratification: “I urge that the 
Senate’s consent be given in such a. form 
as not to defeat or to delay the objective 
of adherence.” So confident of success 
were the Democratic leaders that they 
would not accept any reservations or 
amendments to the proposal until the very 
last minute when it became apparent that 
the opposition had gathered enough 
strength to defeat the measure. Then the 
reservation proposed by Senator Hiram 
Johnson in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and rejected there was dragged out 
by administration forces as bait to those 
still wavering. It was too late. 

Three people not members of the Senate 
body probably did more to defeat the 
proposal than even the irreconcilables, 


_who denounced it for 





Johnson and Borah, 


hours in the debate. 
Foremost among them 
was the “radio priest,” 
Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, who at- 
tacked the Court bit- 
terly in his Sunday 
addresses. He said: 
“As a member of the 
World Court, the 
United States sub- 
jects itself to the pos- 
sibility of meddling 
in affairs which are 
purely European... . 
The so-called World 
Court is a double- 
headed tiger born of 
the League of Na- 
tions. It is part and 
parcel of it. It is as 
much related to the 
League of Nations as 
the brain is to the 
body. Instead of 














mingling with inter- 
national affairs, it 
will eventuate in le- 
galizing the pilfering of twelve billion 
dollars from the American people.” 

In his closing speech on the Senate 
floor, Joseph T. Robinson, Democratic 
leader, tore into Father Coughlin when 
he shouted, “There has been unfair, un- 
just, unreasonable propaganda carried on 





1899—Americ Government proposes a 
World Court to peace conference at 
The Hague. 


1907—American Government renews  pro- 
sals, at the second Hague conference, 
‘or World Court. 


1919—Provisions for “Permanent Court of 
International Justice” put in Covenant 
of League of Nations. 


1920—Council of Longue asks committee of 
jurists, with ihu Root prominent 


member, to draft court statutes. 


1920—Candidate Harding and other Repub- 
lican leaders favor this World Court as 
against League of Nations. 


1922—Statutes ratified, World Court comes 
into existence in Andrew Carnegie’s 
Peace Palace at The Hague. 


1923—President Harding, later followed by 
President Coolidge, asks for American 
adherence to World Court with four 
reservations. 

1923—Democratic senators favor Harding- 
Coolidge proposals, Republicans are 

lukewarm, opposition organized by 

Lodge-Borah-Johnson group. 





1923—Senate Committee on Forei Rela- 
tions “packed” with unfriendly sena- 
tors, who report numerous reservations. 


1924—President Coolidge again asks ratifica- 
tion of Court prot Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee votes adherence with 
reservation completely separating Court 
from League of Nations. Reservation 
unacceptable to President. Both party 
platforms urge membership. 


1925—President Coolidge again urges mem- 
bership. House of Representatives, b 
vote of 302 to 28, urges ‘adherence wi 
President's reservations. 





_ History of the World Court in a Nutshell 


1926—Senate adopts by 76 to 17 resolution of 
ratification with five reservations. 
Fifth reservation bars advisory opin- 
ions affecting United States without 
American consent. Members of Court 
accept four, suggest compromise on 
fifth. 

1928—Party subject. 
United States declines to attend con- 
ference on reservations. 


latforms silent on 


1929—President Hoover indorses American 
membership. Committee of jurists, 
headed by Elihu Root and Sir Cecil 
Hurst, draft protocol to meet Senate 
reservations, providing for notification 
to United States of advisory opinions 
affecting American concerns, with 
chance to protest or withdraw auto- 
matically. nited States signs proto- 
col with Root provisions, 


1930—Root protocol submitted to Senate by 
President Hoover. 


1931—President Hoover asks ratification. 


1932—Foreign Relations Committee reports 
favorably, but with reservation five re- 
pealed, leaving situation dubious. Re- 
publican platform urges American 
membership; Democratic platform 
urges membership with reservation. 
Situation of 1920-23 is thus reversed. 


1934—Foreign Relations Committee holds 
ublic hearings, pledges to make World 
‘ourt “ s sche 2 ” at n t 
meeting of Congress. 


1935—Resolution reported 
Foreign Relations Committee wit 
compromise on reservation accep- 
table to President and State Depart- 
ment. Norris reservation making sub- 
mission of dispute dependent upon two- 
thirds vote of Senate is rejected, 57 to 
47. Debate limited, assuring Senate 
vote, which was 52 for to 36 against, 
7 less than t required two-thirds 
majority. 





favorably by 


Christian Science Monitor 








Hoban in New York Mirror 


UNCLE SAM KNOWS WHERE HE IS GOING 


by agencies outside the Senate. Appeals 
have come through more than 40,000 tele- 
grams, every one prompted by inflamma 
tory statements.” It is conceded by friend 
and foe alike that this flood of telegrams 
which deluged the Senators was largely 
the effect of the priest’s attack. 

Part of it was due also to the radio 
speech of Will Rogers. He said about the 
court, “Ain’t nobody. can say it’s been a 
howling success so far.” Then he hinted 
that the United States did not fare well 
whenever it had tried to “confer” with 
other nations in the past, “America never 
lost a war and never won a conference.” 

Added to this radio barrage came the in- 
cessant, sledge-hammer blows of that arch 
isolationist, William Randolph Hearst. 
Every Hearst newspaper in the country 
carried editorials, cartoons and special! 
features aimed directly at the World 
Court. 

Against these powerful forces adding 
strength in the last few days of the de- 
bate, the counter-attack of the advocates 
of the World Court was ineffective. On 
the night of Father Coughlin’s speech, 
Mrs. Roosevelt went on the air and tried 
to answer two of the more telling argu- 
ments in this way: 

“We are constantly told that the father 
of our country, George Washington, rec- 
ommended no entangling alliances. He 
was a progressive for his day and he knew 
what was good for our country in his 
day. But with all his objections to en- 
tangling alliances, he did not spurn an 
alliance with France that helped us to 
gain our freedom... .” According to two 
of our greatest jurists the World Court 
is an independent body and not a-part of 
the League of Nations. We originated 
the idea of a World Court. . . . “Since 
the World War no nations have been 
forced into war, but many decisions of 
that court have caused some nations to 
be kept from what might have been called 


.& War.” 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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The Child Labor Amendment 


NE of the arguments offered 
against ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment is that it is 
no longer necessary since the N.R.A. 
codes have abolished child labor. Yet 
in July, 1934, the writer of this article 
saw children from 7 years of age up- 
wards who had been working 10 hours a 
day at 5c an hour on one of the largest 
fruit farms in New Jersey. In the fields 
of Ohio and the sugar beet fields of the 
West thousands of children under 10 
years of age can still be found at their 
back-breaking toil. It is estimated that 
not less than 100,000 children under 16 
years of age are deprived of several 
months schooling each year because they 
are still engaged in industrialized agri- 
culture of one sort or another. In can- 
neries, domestic service, sweatshops in 
the home, and street trades, there are 
thousands of children still at work. It is 
true, however, that the codes have re- 
duced child labor in factories, mills, and 
mines. Over 100,000 children under 16 
were released from this type of work in 
1933 and 1934 under the National Re- 
covery Program. But the codes are only 
temporary, and unless the Amendment 
has been ratified by June 1935, or new 
“emergency” legislation is passed at 
that time, the Federal Government will 
be unable to continue the protection 
temporarily given to children under 
N.R.A. 

President Roosévelt has lined up with 
those in favor of the amendment, with 
these words, “It is my desire that the 
advances attained through N.R.A. be 
made permanent. In the child labor field 
the obvious method of maintaining the 
present gains is through ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment.” 

But, why an amendment to the Con- 
stitution? Why doesn’t Congress simply 
pass a law forbidding child labor? That 
has been tried twice, once in 1916, and 
again in 1919. An amendment was made 
necessary when the Supreme Court ruled 
that both these federal child labor laws 
werg unconstitutional. 

The text of the amendment reads: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years of 
a e 
eBection 2. The power of the several 
states is unimpaired by this article ex- 
cept that the operation of state laws shall 
be suspended to the extent necessary to 
give effect to legislation enacted by the 


It was passed by Congress in 1924 by 
a vote of 297 to 69 in the House and 61 
to 23 in the Senate, and since that year 
it has made the rounds of the States. 
Approval by 36 states, or three-quarters 
of those in the Union, is necessary for 
ratification. Twenty states have ap- 


proved it and 16 more must do likewise 
before it can become the 22nd amendment 
to our Constitution. 

Yet there is powerful opposition to the 
amendment. Only recently the Judiciary 
Committee of the New York Senate voted 
unanimously to kill the measure, and the 
State Affairs Committee of the Kansas 
House followed with a similar action two 
days later. The Legislatures of Texas and 
Utah also defeated it. 

Those against the amendment declare 
that they are opposed to the encroach- 
ment of federal authority on _ state's 
rights; they argue that already many 
states have passed adequate child labor 
laws, that it is a state matter which 
ought to be handled by the separate 
states. Those in favor of the amendment 
answer that state legislation is inadequate 
because there is so great a difference 
in state standards. This means that 
manufacturers in those states that have 
lax laws, by paying lower wages to chil- 
dren—can—and do—undersell their com- 
petitors in those states where the laws 
are more stringent. Only a_ uniform 
federal law, it is argued, can prevent this 
unfair competition. 

Opponents of the Amendment go to 
the dictionary for another argument. 
They select the definition of “labor” *as 
“physical or mental toil,’ and declare 
that Congress under its right to “prohibit 
the labor, etc.,” might not allow a girl to 
get her father’s slippers, or a boy to milk 
the cows! 

Some Roman Catholics oppose the 
measure, because they too are afraid 
that it would give Congress power to con- 
trol the mental labor of children in the 
classroom, thus opening the way for fed- 
eral control of education, leading, they 
fear, to an attack on parochial schools. 
The late Senator Thos. J. Walsh of Mon- 
tana, himself a Catholic, did not hold 
this view. He said: “If we are going to 
hesitate to repose power in any body be- 
cause that power may be abused we shall 
have to stop legislation altogether. We 
can refer to numerous provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States under 
which, if the powers were exercised to 
their limit, the most disastrous conse- 
quence would ensue, but those conse- 
quences never do ensue because legisla- 
tion of that character is never enacted.” 

There is no doubt that some respected 
opponents of the bill are sincere in their 
opposition. They are against the measure 
and they give their reasons honestly and 
fearlessly. There are some unscrupulous 
manufacturers, however, who offer “at- 
tack on individual liberties,” “destroying 
the Constitution,” and similar arguments, 
merely as a cloak to cover their desire 
to make greater profits out of the lower 
wages paid to children. 


Senate Rejects World Court 
(Concluded from page 18) 


When it became evident that the oppo- 
sition forces had gained tremendous 
strength, the pro-Court people tried to 
stem the tide by a series of last-minute 
radio speeches by Senator Robinson, Sen- 
ator Bailey of North Carolina, Mgr. John 
A. Ryan of the Catholic University of 
America, Newton D. Baker and General 
John F. O’Ryan. Said Mr. Baker: Mem- 
bership imposes upon the United States 
no obligation to submit any controversy 
to the World Court. No other nation can 
sue us there without our consent. And 
General O’Ryan: The World Court is sim- 
ply the legal machinery for the settlement 
of international disputes by reason and 
justice instead of by war and homicide. 

Mr. Roosevelt added his strength to 
these pleas by calling to the White House 
Senators Cutting, Gerry, Walsh and Don- 
ahey. However, only Senator Cutting 
stood with the President in the final 
voting. 

One of Mr. Borah’s speeches on the floor 
of the Senate, unlike many of the opposi- 
tion speeches which appealed to the emo- 
tions rather than to the intellect, was a 
careful review of an important World 
Court decision in 1931. It was an ad- 
visory opinion on the projected Austro- 
German tariff treaty. The Court ruled 
against the treaty by a majority opinion. 
Borah argued that the Court in this case” 
was “used to accomplish a political goal. 

. Political and economic questions and 
national feeling will inevitably intrude in 
the advisory opinions. . It was not 
a coincidence that the judges of every 
nation which had declared against the 
treaty found it void.” 

And so, in spite of the fact that the 
World Court was an American idea, that 
it has had an American judge on its 
bench since its first session in 1922 (John 
Bassett Moore, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Frank B. Kellogg), and that it has had 
the backing of five presidents, the United 
States is still not a member. In the de- 
feat of the World Court proposal Mr. 
Roosevelt's prestige has suffered a dam- 
aging blow and America has taken its 
longest step toward uncompromising na- 
tionalism. 
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News Examination Dates 


CHANGED! 

Because many schools hold spring vaca- 
tion this year from April 138th to 2lst, 
Scholastic’s News Examination may be 
held as early as 


April llth 


Send today for your supply of examina- 
tion blanks. 








FOR TEACHERS ONLY 
To Scholastic, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Please send me 


copies of the 
News Exavnination. . 


Name 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Transportation Two im- 


portant 
commission reports were submitted to 
Congress and the President on January 
30th and S3ist. The first was that of 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation, in which he outlined his 
proposals for reorganizing the nation’s 
transportation system. The second was 
that of the Federal Aviation Commission 
asking for immediate emergency legisla- 
tion to transfer control of air-mail rates 
from the Post-Office Department to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and for 
the creation of a temporary air commerce 
commission. 

Mr. Eastman suggested, among other 
things in his bulky report, that there first 
be drastic financial reorganization of the 
railroads; that all forms of competing 
transportation under private management 
be co-ordinated, the whole to be super- 
vised by a new, expanded Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This would include 
motor and air transportation, as well as 
railroads, waterways and pipe lines. 

The President agreed with all the rec- 
ommendations of the Federal Aviation 
Commission except that advising the for- 
mation of a temporary air commerce com- 
mission. On that point he said in his 
message to Congress: “I believe that we 
should avoid the multiplication of sepa- 
rate regulatory agencies in the field of 
transportation. Therefore, in the interim 
before a permanent consolidated agency 
is created or designated over transporta- 
tion as a whole, a division of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can _ well 
serve the needs of air transportation.” 


Kirby in World-Telegram 


Via Dolorosa 


by V The Tennessee Valley 
° ° Authority’s right to 
create a yardstick for the measurement of 
electric rates and to compete with private 
utility companies in the distribution and 
sale of current is in the courts. 

Judge W. L. Grubb, in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in Birmingham, is hearing a 
petition of preferred stockholders of the 
Alabama Power Company, who contend 


that the legislation which created the 
T.V.A. is unconstitutional and who de- 
mand that the enterprise be enjoined. He 
refused to limit the inquiry to Alabama, 
asserting, over the objection of T.V.A.’s 
attorney that all acts, plans and policies 
of the T.V.A. came under the scope of 
the case. A deposition by Dr. A. E. 
Morgan, chairman of the authority, pre- 
sented the program of T.V.A. 

Judge Grubb is the man who recently 
issued an injunction restraining 14 Ala- 
bama towns from accepting P.W.A. loans 
for building power distribution systems to 
compete with existing private utility com- 
panies. Counsel for the towns have moved 
for the dissolution of this injunction. 

The right of the T.V.A. to pay for 
“propaganda” articles came up in _ the 
U. S. Senate when Senator Dickinson of 
Iowa rose in his place to denounce the 
“pernicious practice”’ The attack was 
prompted by the publication by Walter 
E. Myer in the December issue of the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of an article entitled “Tennessee 
Valley Looks to the Future,” for which 
T.V.A. had paid Mr. Myer. Senator Dick- 
inson called the arrangement “a deception 
as black as any charged against the public 
utility opponents.” This was denied by 
the editor of the Journal. 

Boulder 


Boulder Dam Dam, the 


world’s largest, has just been completed 
and gone into operation, two and a half 
years ahead of schedule time. The great- 
est single project for the reclamation of 
arid acres is 727 feet high, 
1160 feet across the top and 
650 feet thick at the base. 
Work was begun Sept. 17, 
1930, when Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, then Secretary of the 
Interior, drove a silver spike 
into a tie near Las Vegas, 
Nev., starting the construc- 
tion of a railroad to Boul- 
der City, Nev. 

Work was expected to be 
completed in August, 1937, 
and the contractors for the 
dam and the power plant, 
who obtained the contract 
on a bid of $48,890,995, 
were allowed seven years 
from April 30, 1931. 

The world’s greatest arti- 
ficial lake not only will per- 
mit the reclamation of 2,- 
100,000 acres of arid land, 
but it will provide water for 
future millions of popula- 
tion in southern California; 
it will also provide 1,800,000 
horsepower. The entire proj- 
ect includes not only the 
power site in the Black 
Canyon of the Colorado 
River, but the All-American 
Canal in Southern Califor- 
nia, the joint operation of 
which will provide for flood 
control and general river 
regulation, as. well as silt 
control. 

For the dam and reservoir, Congress 
had allotted $70,600,000; for power de- 
velopment, $38,200,000, and for the All- 
American Canal, work on which was re- 
cently completed, $38,500,000. 

The dam went into operation when a 
gate weighing 3,000,000 pounds was sunk 
into the Colorado to form a new lake, the 
largest made by man. 


. 
Russian Debt 25: 
tioas of 
American business men that they would 
do half a billion dollars’ worth of trade 
with the recently recognized U.S.S.R. 
came to nothing when the debt negotia- 
tions between the United States and So- 
viet Russia collapsed in a brief session 
between Secretary of State Hull and Rus- 
sia’s Ambassador to the United States, 
Alexander A. Troyanovsky. In short, the 
two nations can agree neither on the sum 
which Russia owes the United States, nor 
on the manner in which it shall be repaid. 
Secretary Hull, in a public statement, 
said: “In view of the present attitude of 
the Soviet government, I feel that we 
cannot encourage the hope that any agree- 
ment is now possible.” As a result, the 
unused Export-Import Bank, set up as an 
R.F.C. agency to grant credit facilities 
for Americans exporting to Russia, will 
in all probability be dissolved. 

The original debt claims of the United 
States against Russia amounted to some- 
thing like $600,000,000, consisting of the 
$192,000,000 no interest loan to the Ker- 
ensky regime, and private American 
claims for confiscated property and re- 
pudiated Russian bonds, totalling in the 
neighborhood of $400,000,000. Had in- 
terest been added the debt would have 
come to a far larger figure, but against 
American claims, Russia had entered 
claims for damages in connection with 
American participation in the Allied in- 
tervention at Archangel. The United 
States, it was understood, was ready to 
settle these claims for $100,000,000, to be 
paid in the form of increased interest 
on a credit for American purchases of 
$225,000,000. 

But the best the Russians would offer 
was for an American advance of $225,- 
000,000, half in a direct loan and half in 
credits, with apparently no recognition of 
a debt obligation. Before Secretary Hull 
rejected the offer he had conferred with 
President Roosevelt, who, in turn, had 
taken up the matter with the American 
Ambassador, William C. Bullitt, who had 
come all the way from Moscow for the 
purpose. Ambassador Troyanovsky like- 
wise had traveled from Washington to 
Moscow and back again to bring the re- 


jected offer. 
I z O Practically at the moment 

. e the U. S. Senate was vot- 
ing down American adherence to the 
protocols of the World Court, the Inter- 
national Labor Office (Schol., Oct. 13, 
1934) over at Geneva, was welcoming the 
first Americans to sit on its governing 
body—lIsador Lubin, Statistics Commis- 
sioner in the Department of Labor, rep- 
resenting the U. S. Government, and 
James Wilson, formerly of the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor and now a member of the Public 
Works Administration Labor Board, who 
sits in the Workers’ Group. Neither Mr. 
Lubin nor Mr. Wilson may cast a vote 
on any issue. Soviet. Russia also is repre- 
sented for the first time at this, the 69th, 
session of the I. L. O., in the person of 
Professor Markus, vice-president of the 
Gosplan, the industrial planning body for 
the whole of the Soviet Union. 

Most warm in welcoming the Americans 
~ _ oe of France, spokesman 
or the workers’ group. In ly, Mr. 
Lubin said: 4 Parties 

“The U. S. Government is exceedingly 
grateful for the courteous reception it 
has received here today and we are pleased 
to add our adherence to the I. L. O:” 
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Social Studies Section 


The March of Events Around the World 


Outer Mongolia 
Far Fast felt the force of 
the Japanese mailed fist (recently di- 
rected against the Chinese of Chahar 
Province), when a combined force of 
Manchukuoan and Japanese _ soldiers 
forced back the Outer Mongolian troops 
on the shore of Bor Nor, a lake on the 
Manchukuo-Outer Mongolian border. Ac- 
cording to the Japanese Foreign Office 
the Mongols had trespassed on a triangu- 
lar area formed by the Kalkha and 
Urson Rivers and an old channel of the 


“Talburt in World-Telegram 
The Act Goes On 


Kalkha. The Mongols, claiming the new 
channel as the frontier, were nevertheless 
forced to flee. 

At the Japanese Foreign Office Eiji 
Amau, its spokesman, said that no trouble 
with Russia was anticipated because of 
the attack on the Mongols (who are 
under the Soviets’ wing), but in the 
Tokyo Diet government spokesmen gave 
warning of impending trouble with Rus- 
sia. Both the Minister of the Navy and 
the Minister of War told Japan’s elected 
representatives that the $297,000,000 army 
and navy budgets must be continued, if 
not increased. The Japanese people were 
warned to be ready to live on rice gruel 
for the sake of their defenses. 

In Moscow, almost at the same time, 
the 2,000 delegates to the All-Union Con- 
gress cheered their heads off and burst 
into song when Mikhail Tukhachevsky, 
Vice Commissar for Defense, told them 
that the Red Army had been increased 
from 562,000 men in 1932 to 940,000 in 
1934 and that the military budget will be 
6,500,000,000 rubles this year. As against 
a military budget in 1934 of 1,665,000,000 
rubles, 5 billions has been spent, much 
of it for military fortifications on the 
Western and Far Eastern borders. Man 
power had been distributed and new bases 
created to avoid costly transfers of sol- 
diers and equipment over vast stretches 
of territory. 

Premier Molotoff made pointed reply 
to the Japanese suggestion that Russia 
demilitarize the Manchurian border by 
charging that the presence of Japanese 
soldiers in Manchuria was a violation of 
the Portsmouth Treaty by which the 
Russo-Japanese War was ended. Com- 
munist Russia, he said, is respecting a 
treaty which Czarist Russia signed in 
1905, by refraining from constructing 
fortifications on the Sakhalin and Korean 
border, while Japan is ignoring not only 
the clause respecting the return of Man- 


churia to China but also that which re- 
quired the Chinese Eastern Railway to 
be used only commercially. 

In the meantime Japan is preparing 
for the “crisis of 1936” by trying to draw 
China into an alliance. She proposes to 
give China credits, military aid, and 
guarantee of her frontiers, in return for 
the creation of a demilitarized area south 
of the Great Wall, a preference for Japan 
in trade relations, and the gradual dis- 
placement of European influence by Jap- 
anese in Chinese affairs. 

The Japanese push at Chahar is be- 
lieved to have been intended as a reproof 
to China for acting coyly toward such 
advances and as an example of what 
would happen to her should she continue 
to shut out Japan from control of Chinese 
life. Japan desires also to draw China 
out of the League of Nations, to sup- 
press all anti-Japanese trade boycotts, 
and to secure concessions for building two 
railways in North China. Like a banker 
eager to control a business, Japan is 
urging China to accept large loans. 


Ne D, ls In France, 
ey Ca Great Britain 
and Canada applications of the Ameri- 
can New Deal either are being discussed 
or are being put forward by statesmen 
in power as remedies for unemployment, 
financial stringency, trade declines. In 
each country the debt to President Roose- 
velt is frankly acknowledged. 

In France, Premier Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin, and in Canada, Prime Minister 
Bennett have proposed to their parlia- 
ments remedies for the specific ailments 
of their countries along New Deal lines. 
In Great Britain, although no New Deal 
legislation is being considered by Parlia- 
ment, Lloyd George is making adoption 
of New Deal remedies a platform on 
which he is campaigning for return to 
power. (See Who's Who, p. 22.) 

Premier Flandin and Prime Minister 
Bennett are taking the same road partly 
in the effort to continue in power, Flan- 
din facing a continuing crisis and Ben- 
nett facing a general election shortly, in 
which he hopes that his program will 
counteract the Liberal Party’s attack 
upon him. 

As the first plank of his New Deal 
platform Bennett has already introduced 
into the Canadian Parliament a bill to 
establish a federal unemployment insur- 
ance system, to cost at least $50,000,000 
annually. 

Responsibility for taking care of Can- 
ada’s 500,000 unemployed would be left 
to the provinces, as well as the problem 
of sickness and accident insurance. In 
a series of radio talks Canada’s Prime 
Minister asserted that he envisaged 
among other things, laws for minimum 
wages and maximum hours, higher taxa- 
tion on unearned profits, reduction of the 
debt burden, and protection for the farm- 
er. The general outline of Canada’s New 
Deal was incorporated in the “speech 
from the throne” by Lord Bessborough, 
Governor General, opening the session of 
Parliament. 

In a mildly modified form the New 
Deal has already gone into effect in 
France, at least with reference to the 
nation’s largest crops, wine and wheat, 
the government undertaking to absorb, 
by next harvest, the surpluses accumu- 
lated from previous harvests. In indus- 
try also a modified N.R.A. has been 
adopted. Producers in any branch of 
industry may restrict production and fix 


hours of labor if these regulations have 
been approved by two-thirds of the con- 
cerns in the industry. 

In the financial field, the way for easier 
credit, if not inflation, was prepared by 
the resignation of Clement Moret, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France, and the ap- 
pointment in his place of Jean Tannery, 
who wiil not oppose, as M. Moret did, 
efforts to float short-term bond issues. 


Urugua tion in Uruguay, 


South America’s smallest republic, 
against its Dictator-President, Gabriel 
Terra. It is led by Gen. Basilio Munoz, 
80-year-old exile. who crossed the Brazil- 
ian border with a force of 1,000 men, 
and sponsored by the Nationalist Party. 
Beyond those facts there is much specu- 
lation and rumor, encouraged by a rigid 
government censorship, with most of the 
news dispatches being cabled from Buenos 
Aires. 

Even the government, however, ad- 
mits that the rising is general, affect- 
ing every one of the eighteen provinces 
comprising Uruguay. The rebels seem 
to have been most successful in Camel- 
ones Province, where Irureta Goyena is 
leading a force of 500 men. From 
Colonia, Uruguay, Buenos Aires learned 
that a large force of armed civilians at- 
tacked the barracks of the Fourth Ar- 
tillery Regiment in Montevideo, was re- 
pulsed and returned to the attack. 
From Montevideo itself comes the report 
of the arrest of Domingo Baque, presi- 
dent of the Nationalist Party, who had 
assumed responsibility for the uprising. 

Attacks were 
made by rebels on 
police headquarters 
in various provin- 
cial towns in order 
to obtain arms and 
ammunition. The 
comparatively 
bloodless nature of 
the revolution may 
be gauged from the 
fact that after sev- 
eral days of fight- 
ing no more than 
seven casualties 


There is revolu- 


TERRA 
have been reported, with few wounded. 
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Map of Uruguay and Scenes of Revolt 
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Who’s Who in the News 
BONUSEER 


John Thomas Taylor was a major in 
the A. E, F. during the World War and 
has a lot of medals and ribbons to show 
for it from the 
United States, 
France, Italy, and 
Poland. Even the 
White Russians gave 
him the Order of 
the Compassionate 
Heart. Major Tay- 
lor’s peace profes- 
sion is law and his 
partner for a time 
was Thomas Miller 
who served a term 
in Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary for conspiring to defraud the gov- 
ernment as Alien Property Custodian. 

Vice Chairman of the American Le- 
gion’s National Legislative Committee at 
only $6,000 a year, Major Taylor is the 
Legion’s chief lobbyist. His job is to get 
the bonus or as much of it as possible. He 
is so adroit in using the votes of veterans 
and their families back home as a club over 
legislators that he has succeeded in defeating 
the vetoes of Presidents Coolidge, Hoover, 
and Roosevelt. Major Taylor is a past 
master at organizing those avalanches of 
telegrams which make Congressmen and 
Senators listen to veterans’ “reason.”~ His 
knowledge of Congressional procedure and 
of Congressmen’s records is encyclopedic. 
Records of every bill, resolution, hearing 
and report affecting veterans over the 
past 16 years may be found in his office. 

Taylor faces his greatest test in the 
present Congress from which he is de- 
manding some $2,000,000,000 cash on the 
basis of the bonus resolution passed by 
the Legion at its October convention. 

Major Taylor looks and acts and talks 
like an ex-soldier, like a man accustomed 
to having his orders obeyed. 


COME-BACK? 


At an age when most men are recon- 
ciled to retirement, David. Lloyd George 
has torn a leaf out of President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal 
notebook and, with- 
out a party or a 
politician behind him, 
has gone campaign- 
ing up and down 
Great Britain in a 
come-back drive that 
may land. him in 
the Cabinet, if not 
the Premiership. 
With a general elec- 
tion only a year or 
so away, he already 
has aroused a considerable popular en- 
thusiasm. 

When most readers of Scholastic had 
not yet been born, Lloyd George was a 
power in Britain. A stocky Liberal out 
of Wales he entered Parliament at the 
turn of the century, led the cohorts of 
land reform and social insurance, and was 
the spokesman of the oppressed. He led 
his party into power and out again. He 
was head of the Coalition cabinet that won 
the war and made the peace. Of the 
leaders who sat around the table of Ver- 
sailles, Wilson, Orlando and Clemenceau 
have passed on; he not only survives, but 
is kicking. 

His’ new program, in effect, is a sub- 





.stitute of public works for the dole, 


though he has not yet revealed fully the 
details of his “national reconstruction 
program.” In foreign affairs, he would 
have Britain show a firmer hand, espe- 
cially over Japan, whose nibbles at China 
stir the old fighter’s wrath. 
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The Week in Congress 


HOUSE 


Passed bill extending life of the R.F.C. and 
\ving it greater powers, 

Adopted conference report on R.F.C. ex- 
tensicn bill. 

Passed $900,000,000 Treasury-Postoffice Ap- 
propriation bill. 


SENATE 


Restored the remaining 5 percent govern- 
ment pay cut. 

Passed and sent to conference the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill for the S.E.C. 
and other agencies. 

Defeated American adherence to the World 
Court. 

Passed Administration bill expanding Treas 
ury lim:t on outstanding obligations. 

Passed bill extending air mail contracts for 
six months. 


Far ley Every time a new 


stamp issue was com- 
ing off the press, Postmaster General 
Farley would take a couple of sheets, 
in their ungummed and _ unperforated 
state, pay for them at the face rate, auto- 
graph some, and pass them around to 
such friends as President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Louis McHenry Howe, Secretary of 
the Interior; Harold L. Ickes, the First 
and Third Assistant Postmaster General 
and his own children, Betty Ann and 
James, Jr. This was done with the un- 
derstanding that they were not to be 
offered for sale. 

It appears that some of the sheets, and 
single stamps from them, have been of- 
fered for sale and stamp collectors and 
Republican politicians have squawked, 
the latter with apparent intent to make 
political capital out of the Postmaster’s 
attempt to do some of his friends a good 
turn. As an example of the potential 
value of the stamps Mr. Farley was 
passing around, something like $25,000 
is being asked for one sheet of the 
Whistler’s Mother Day series, unper- 
forated, while sheets of two of the Na- 
tional Parks issue are said to be offered 
at the rate of $250 a stamp. 

These figures are given by Represen- 
tatives Charles D. Millard, Republican, 
N. Y., who demands the House author- 
ize the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads to summon Mr. Farley to ex- 
plain his gifts and eat humble pie. Hamil- 
ton Fish, another Republican Congress- 
man from New York, has introduced a 
resolution calling on Mr. Farley to ex- 


plain his gifts of stamps. 
Long Huey Long rushed back 
to his domain of Louisiana 
to crush the “revolt” against him which 
the Square Deal Association had at- 
tempted to organize in his absence. One 
of his first acts, on reaching Baton 
Rouge, seat of the revolt, was to arrest 
Ernest J. Bourgeois, head of the Square 
Dealers, whom he accused of a murder 
plot against him. Bourgeois denied fir- 
ing the shot which wounded one George 
Alessi when armed citizens and National 
Guardsmen met at the airport and the 
civilians were dispersed, after having in- 
vaded and held for several hours Long’s 
court house, Senator Long conducted the 
hearing surrounded by a large bodyguard 
and National Guardsmen. The Senator 
issued a summons also for the arrest of 
George Campbell, publisher of the Ham- 
mond (La.) Vindicator. who had wired 
the Chicago Tribune: “The assassination 
of Huey Long is inevitable.” Long’s 
first dictatorial action was committed at 
New Orleans, where upon alighting from 
the Washington train, he ordered one of 
his bodyguard to smash the camera of an 
Associated Press photographer. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
Bubbles from News Cau!dron 


It wasn’t news when the elder J. P. 
Morgan bought pictures; it is news when 
his son, the present head of the banking 
house, sells six old masters having an 
estimated value of a mere $1,500,000. By 
the time the news was announced, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art already had 
acquired two of the pictures, the por- 
trait of Anne of Austria by Peter Paul 
Rubens, the Flemish Master, and an altar 
triptych by the famous painting monk 
of the Renaissance, Fra Filippo Lippi. 
The other four pictures are two portraits 
by Frans Hals, De Heer Bodolphe and 
Mevrow Bodolphe, a portrait of Giovanna 
Tornabuoni by Ghirlandaio, one of the 
leading Florentine masters, and _ Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s_ portrait of the 
famous English beauty, Miss Farren. Mr. 
Morgan, who is 67, indicated that at his 
age a man ought to get his estate into 
liquid shape and hinted that he might 
offer other pictures for sale. 

. 

Against the specific “verboten” of the 
Hitler régime, as many as 500 German 
scientists met in Berlin to do homage to 
the memory of Dr. Fritz Haber, Nobel 
prize winner who died in exile in Switzer- 
land a year ago after resigning from the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute. Dr. Haber’s 
process for producing ammonia with 
nitrogen from the air for use both as 
fertilizer and explosives is credited with 
having kept Germany in the World War 
beyond the first month and even today 
the Haber process for fertilizers gives 
Germany an annual revenue of $250,- 
000,000. His unforgivable offense, how 
ever, was that he was a Jew and Nazi 
Germany wants to wipe out her sense of 
indebtedness to Jews. 

e 

Soviet Russia is initiating an approach 
to democratic forms, insofar, at least, 
as election methods are concerned. Secret 
voting is to replace the system of voting 
by a show of hands, the inequalities of 
town and rural representation are to be 
modified and directly will replace the pres- 
ent system of indirect elections. These 
changes were decided upon by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, and 
Premier Molotoff was assigned to bring 
the changes before the All-Union Con- 
gress of Soviets, in session at the 
Kremlin. 


Deaths of the Week 


J. 8. Fletcher, 72, prolific English au- 
thor, mainly of detective novels; in the 
last forty-three years of his life he wrote 
more than 50 books. . . . Richard Wash- 
burn Child, 53, lawyer, author, diplomat 
and publicist; he was U. S. Ambassador 
to Italy, American observer at the 
Lausanne and Genoa conferences, active 
in the work of the American Crime Com- 
mission and an admirer of Mussolini. . . . 
Thomas Boyd, 36, novelist and biog- 
rapher, author of Through the Wheat and 
Shadow of the Long Knives and of books 
on Anthony Wayne, Lighthorse Harry 
Lee and Simon Girty. . . . Prof. Mikhail 
Ippolitov-Ivanov, 75, Russian composer 
and teacher, best known to the world 
outside of his suite, “Caucasian Sketches” 

. Jose Sanchez Guerra, 75, formerly 
Premier of Spain who returned from 
exile to lead a revolt against the dictator- 
ship of Primo de Rivera and helped set 
in motion the forces which overthrew the 
monarchy. ... Admiral Robert E. Coontz, 
70, formerly commander-in-chief of the 
U. S. Fleet and who had served in the 
Spanish-American War, and the World 
War. .. . Jay Gould 46, grandson of the 
financier and a court tennis champion. . . . 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS s 


Our statement in‘ the January 19th 
Scholastic, that sensational developments 
were taking place in Cuba has been borne 
out by the findings of the Foreign Policy 
Association’s “Report of the Commission 
on Cuban Affairs,” made public on Jan- 
wary 27. The report is published in a 
book called Problems of the New Cuba 
(For. Pol. Ass’n. 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C.), 
to which we will return in a later issue. 


> 

Our technocrats are not the only scien- 
tists who are champing at the bit while 
what they could do, if only given an op- 
ne is ever before their eyes. 

nglish men of science, it seems, are also 
resentful of the fact that the economic 
system prevents us from cashing in on 
“the boundless possibilities ahead of us.” 
In the February Harper's, Mr. J. D. 
Bernal, a lecturer at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, has an article called “If Indus- 


try Gave Science a Chance,” in which ° 


we are ae a glimpse of what could be 
if only .. 


. 
In the same issue your old favorite, 
Stuart Chase, writes in his usual simple 


“ pungent style on his favorite topic, “Our 


Capacity to Produce.” 


* 

When the leading historian in the 
United States delves into the past to 
help him predict what the future will 
bring, an important paper is the result. 
Don’t miss Charles Beard’s “National 
Politics and War” in the February Scrib- 
ner’s. 

The “kick-hunting” generation has gone 
and in its place today is a body of un- 
dergraduates who “are desperately in 
earnest about our political and economic 
problems” which they are “trying to 
solve . . . without drums or trumpets.” 
This cheering news about our college 
students comes from one who is in a 
position to know, Christian Gauss, Dean 
of the College at Princeton. He reports 
his impressions in an article called “Youth 
Moves Toward New Standards”, in the 
same issue of Scribner’s. 


* 

The American Diplomatic Game, by 
Drew Pearson and Constaritine Brown 
(Doubleday Doran, $8) is the kind of 
realistic history of recent American for- 
eign policy that you would expect from 
two reporters who know and dare to re- 
port what really goes on behind the 
scenes. As one of the “pawns in the 
game” to whom the book is dedicated, 
you will first be amused, and then angered 
by the implications of some of the stor- 
jes it tells; particularly the one about 
the Afghan delegation which, according 
to its spokesman, came to the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, because “We 
have heard that there was to be a gen- 
eral discarding of armaments and we be- 
lieved that if we had a delegation pres- 
ent we could acquire some of these arms 
at greatly reduced prices.” 





NOTICE 


Because of the lication Seat =e, 
#>brua 23, of Scholastic’s , spec 
issue >elebrating 300 years since t 
ing of secondary education in in < 
next ous containing all the regular weekly 


editorial departments and features will be 
dated March 2. 
All communications for Scholastic’s edi- 


torial or advertising offices should be ad- 
dressed to 250 E. 43rd St.. New York. 
Please note this change of address. Corre 
lence with /——~ department 
continue Scholastic, 
hatter of Commerte i Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘Typewriters? © 


Can you get enough value 
from one to justify its cost? 


How long will 


it take you 


to learn to type? 


How much should you pay? 


* * 


* 


Fair questions; most everybody asks them. 
We'll try to answer you. 


Loox aneap. Are you going right to 
work when you graduate? It’s easier 
to get a job if you can type. Going to 
college? A typewriter is almost an es- 
sential .. . especially for those working 
their way through. Do you hope to 
write? Do your pet hobbies demand 
notes? Then of course you'll want a 
typewriter. 

No... it won’t pay for itself in the 
first few weeks. But all through life, 
for men and women both, ability to 
type means getting things done. . . and 
done right! It’s helpful in self-advance- 
ment. ..in keeping affairs in order. . . 
in clearer thinking and expression. Loot 
ahead . . . there’s no better time than 
now to learn! 

When you buy a portable, typing 
lessons come free. In three weeks you 
can get a good start in touch typing, 
and steadily gain speed thereafter. And 
it’s really fun. 

About cost. . 
makers of successful portables, 25 years 


. we were the first 


ago, and we think we know what’s 
important. So just one piece of advice 

. when you get one, pay enough! 
Buy it for what’s put in the machine, 
not for what’s taken out of the price. 


That advice holds, no matter what 
you buy. We hope you’ll choose a 
Corona, of course... we know how 
sturdy, fast, and efficient you'll find 
any one of them. Would you like a 
folder describing our different models? 


Just mail us this coupon. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC. 
725 East Washington St., Syracuse, New York 
Please send me booklets and information 
concerning terms on ()Corona Silent at $67.50, 
0 Corona Sterling at $60.00, and ( Corona 
Four at $49.50. (© Also quote trade-in allow- 
OL 2 EE AT, eae hee 
IIT Ts Peccesnlamnditteinetttidhinindssediansinanenn ; 


Name 





Address 





Ail prices subject to revision 
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TYPES OF IL 
* IVE us more about book illustra- rp 
tion,” wrote several subscribers di Rese 
after the appearance of the Helen a po 
Sewell article in our January 26th pe parse 
issue. “Will you not show us variety ing ‘™P° 
treatment and techniques?” inquired some. Pree ¢ 
We can think of no better way to respond Ww * 
to these suggestions than to make a pictorial Re $ 
review of “Modern Book-Illustration in +h ~ id 
Great Britain and America” (Studio Publi-| “°° 
and the 
Biampie 
% { 
ie ¥ OLIVE WARD HUNT a ,: 
a % Illustration in woodcut the Gra 
Yes from The Old and Young Courtiers Percy | 
oft Ss (De la Mare Press) their lin 
ox we children 
Ze %e in a sel 
‘ * son’s bi 
ry, to be t 
a gives wu: 
\\ \\ g¢ stunning 
«x 
\ KEITH | 
Illustratic 
ae RST 
= 
BS NORMAN HEPPLE 
Illustration from The Golden Arrow 
by Mary Webb (Jonathan Cape) 
EDMUND BLAMPIED 
Illustration from R. L. Stevenson’s Travels With a 3 
Donkey (John Lane, The Bodley Head) 
DONALD McKAY DOUGL/ 
Illustration from PE! 
Tom Sawyer : 
(Random House, N. Y.)§ Headpie 
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ILLUSTRATION 
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cations, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York), a splen- 
did work which has just come to our desk. 

Over one hundred artists are represented in this 
volume. There are many color plates and ~the 
composition and printing are of the best, a very 
fine piece of bookmaking and full of inspiration 
for the student of illustration. 

We have selected seven artists whose work pre- 
sents marked contrasts. Consider, for example, 
the bold decorative wood cut by Olive Ward Hunt, 
and the sensitive etching-like quality of Edmund 
Blampied. Blampied, by the way, is an etcher and 
one of Great Britain’s greatest artists. Compare 
the drawings of Donald McKay and Douglas 
Percy Bliss. How differently these men handle 
their line. John Garside’s drawing of the Gypsie 
children is a splendid example of realism, handled 
in a semi-decorative fashion. In Keith Hender- 
son’s birds on the other hand, decoration appears 
to be the first consideration. Norman Hepple 
gives us a different kind of decoration in his 
stunning landscape. 


KEITH HENDERSON 
Illustration from The Purple Land by W. H. Hudson 
(Duckworth) 


















Headpiece from 
William Painters’ 
Palace of Pleasure 
(Cresset Press) 
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JOHN GARSIDE 

Illustration from the Wind on the Heath, 

A Anthology, compiled by John Sampson 
(Chatto & Windus) 








EDMUND BLAMPIED 
Illustration from R. L. Stevenson’s Travels With a Donkey 
(John Lane, The Bodley Head) 











Photoplay Cab 


Members’ Column 


NNOUNCING the winners of the 

regular monthly Review Contest for 

January, for which members were per- 
mitted their own choice of pictures: 


FIRST PLACE: Paul Bleiler, senior 
Elk Mound, Wisconsin, High School; 
age 16; Scholastic Photoplay Club mem- 
bership No. 421; teacher, Miss Barnes. 

For his review of “Peck’s Bad Boy” (Sol Lesser) 
Paul Bleiler receives a of ten ission tickets 
to his favorite theatre, and has his review published 
in Scholastic (see next page). 


SECOND PLACE: Jerome Fentress 
Scott, senior of Washburn Senior High 
School of Minneapolis, peers: 
age 16}4; Scholastic Photoplay Club 
membershi hag 234; nn way 
Lilian F. 

ae tnchaet “The Count of Monte Cristo” 
(Reliance) Jerome Fentress Scott receives a book of 
ten tickets to his favorite theatre. 


THIRD PLACE: Anthony Doll, 
junior of St. Mary High School of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; age 18; Scholastic Pho- 
play Club membership No. 518; teacher 
Sister Mary Theophane. 

For his review of “The Little Minister’ (R. K. O.) 
Anthony Doll receives a book of ten tickets to his 
favorite theatre. 


HONORABLE MENTION: Dorothy Fryer, 
Manley High School, Chicago; age 15; Scholastic 
P. C. Membership No. 422; for her review of 
“The Lives of a Bengal Lancer” (Paramount). 
nergy ough, sophomore, Carthage, Mis- 

High Sched a > 14; Scholastic P. . mem- 
bership No. 328; for his review of “Bright Eyes” 
(Fox). Barbara Richardson, Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago; age 16; Scholastic P. C. member- 
ship No. 221; for her review of “The Count of 
Monte ore. (United Artists). Carl Allen, 
junior, F. E. Bellows High School, ‘Mamaroneck, 
N. Y.; age 16; Scholastic P. C. membership, No. 
320; for his review of * “Evergreen” (Gaumont- 
British). Deerling Clarke, junior, Martinsburg, 
W. Va., High ; age 16; Scholastic P. C. 
membership No. 114; for his review of “Forsak- 
ing All I Oke Py vm Vivian M. Griffith, 


The judges wish to state that 

the prize wmning reviews as being 
on the pews concerned, nor the 

writing as being fault! ee 

selected these certain reviews as the best of the 64 


Student Section 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


The Silver Streak (R.-K.-O.); Glendon 
Allvine, producer, Tommy Atkins, di- 
rector. 

“There is nothing new under the sun,” 
you often hear said. Well, here comes a 
picture to disprove it. It, too, is a story 
of youth. It is not a great picture. In 
fact, in dramatic form, it is an old-time 
thriller. Yet it is different, because a 
modern train, the Burlington “Zephyr,” 
now rechristened “Silver Streak,” serves 
as the hero, or center of interest. Sus- 
penses and thrills, with gasps of relief, 
give the picture the sense of speed that 
is associated with this new era of trans- 
portation. 

More important than 
the incidents of the 
story depicting the 
struggle between ad- 
venturous youth and 
conservative maturity, 
are the engineering 
projects that are fea- 
tured in the picture. 
They give us a real- 
ization of the mag- 
nificent progress of 
our generation. 

First, there is the 
“Silver Streak” itself, 
an oil-electric pow- 
ered train, equipped 
with a Diesel motor. 
It is, at present, prob- 
ably the fastest train 
in the world, capable 
of making almost two 
miles a minute. 
Stream-lined, this mo- 
tile shaft of motile 
steel marks the most 


rg step in modern rail transporta- 
tion, just as the “Iron Horse” recorded 
the beginnings of the industry. 

Second, the picture brings us _ the 
Drinker Respirator or the “Iron Lung,” a 
development of modern medical science. 
We see how this mechanism operated to 
aid the breathing of those afflicted with 
lung-paralysis. Third is shown that great 
engineering project, the Moffett Tunnel, 
that cut through the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains to Denver. And last, but de- 
cidedly not least, is that gigantic under- 
taking, the Boulder Dam. 

Interesting class units: “Reports on 
Great Engineering Projects” or “De- 
velopment of Transportation” may be 
stimulated through this picture. 


Charles Starrett, Irving Pichel, and James Bradbury in a scene 
from the RKO-Radio picture The Silver Streak. 








Tt CLOSING date for the special contest for 
he picture “The President Vanishes” has 
been extended to March 10, as the result of com- 
plaints by members who desired to see this picture 
and review it but were unable to do so because the 
picture had not reached their communities before 
Jan. 25. There are also reports that “The Presi- 
dent Vanishes” is being barred from certain 
communities because of the way it reveals a war 
being started by commercial interests, and the 
ae ie takes at fascism. as Pon 
the ma of your favorite theatre to 
“The sident Vanishes.” 


Review it and send 
iar ee Sean Saale gg Fg ee 
tary, 250 East 43rd St., New k, N. 7 
before March 10—the sooner the better. Prizes 
: ve (20) tickets to your favorite theater for 


best reviews. 


INCE the previous publication of local high 
School clubs that have joined Scholastic 
Photoplay Club, the following have come in on 
the club plan: Girls High School, Sumter, S. C.. 
17 members; Moultrie, Ga., H. $., 20 members; 
Woodsville, N. H., H. S., 6 members; Perham, 


Minn., H. S., 14 members; Welsh, La., H. S., 
11 members; Elmhurst H. S., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
12 members; Central H. S., "Sioux City, lowa, 
6 members; Calistoga Joint Union H. S., Calistoga, 
Calif., 61 ‘members. 
. with 61 members, is the largest 

club to date. 

A contest for clubs has been suggested, and your 
secretary, before scheduling such a contest, desires 

co haar foam the dlake 06 she prapecdl. Will you 
ohne local club secretary write to national 
ver Ellen EA club's opinion 
‘oa 


ing 
The local calc to at rou to wee a certain 
i (any at 
iD. Then. weg A y ismaene Oates don 


five club members, write a joint review of the 
picture in 300 to 600 words. The committee then 
to submit their finished review to the whole 
local club membership, which must pass favorably 
on the review by at least a 75 percent majority 
vote. The review, in its finished form, to be sent 
to national headquarters for consideration in the 
Club Review Contest. A prize might 
tickets for the whole club for any picture they 
desire to see. 


TH attention Scholastic Photoplay Club 
members and all other high school students 1s 
called to the special essay contest on the picture 
Clive of India. 

For the Clive of India contest write not more 
than s00 words in answer to the question: “It 
Ciive had been sent to America instead of Bur- 
goyne, would the War of Independence have 
ended differently?” This contest closes March 1. 
Send essays, written on one side of the paper, to: 
Scholastic Photoplay Club, 250 E. 43rd Set., New 
York, N. Y. Writers of the five best essays will be 
awarded Clive of India shooting scripts and stills 
- paca by Ronald Colman and Loretta 

oung. 


Want to Join the Club? 


I’ want to become a member of Scholastic 
Se cechey Gch cand ton atar end veer ene 
ge, school, class in school and home address, to 
y Club, 250 E. 43rd St., 
. ¥. You will receive pad of 

Cards for rati 
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TEN FREE LESSONS IN DIVING 


This is the fifth of a series of ten formal dives which will be 
illustrated in Scholastic, with explanatory text. 








No. 5 
HALF GAINER 
RUNNING 


The Gainer group 
of dives are perhaps 
the most dangerous 
of the official program 
dives. This is be- 
cause of the danger 
of striking the head 
on the edge of the 
board, a danger which 
you can appreciate by 
observing the accom- 
panying composite 
photograph of the 
Half Gainer, which is 
one of the easiest of 
the Gainer group. 

The Half Gainer is a 
reverse backward 
header, and its danger 
derives from the 
throwback of the head 
and shoulders which 
must necessarily take 
place in order to shift 
the body into an aerial 
“reverse” at the height 
of the dive. . 

In making the take-off the body is car- 
ried upward and outward and the diver 
should try for as much height as possible. 
The position of the head, arms and legs 
during the passage through the air is ex- 
actly the same as in the Backward Dive, 
except, of course, that the facing is just 
the opposite. The arms may be extended 
above the head, or out at right angles to 
the body, as in this illustration. The arms 
are kept out at right angles to the body 
until a point about half way down, when 
they are brought above the head in line 
with the body, the hands touching each 
other as the entry into the water takes 
place. The body is slightly arched, the 
legs are straight, and the toes well pointed 
throughout the dive. The entry is the 


Copyright, Frederick A. Spongberg 


same as in the front dive. 

Because of its danger some high school 
state athletic associations and _ local 
leagues prohibit the use of the Half 
Gainer. However, it is nationally ap- 
proved by the rules committee for both 
college and high school competition for 
schools that want to approve it locally. It 
is one of the five compulsory dives in 
men’s intercollegiate competition, but in 
interscholastic competition it is one of the 
optional dives. For girls it is an optional 
dive in both intercollegiate and interscho- 
lastic competition. Done by an experi- 
enced diver the Half Gainer can hardly be 
said to be dangerous. It is dangerous for 
the novice who is learning the dive, and 
who is a little shaky in self-confidence. 





PECK’S BAD BOY 


Reviewed by 
Paul Bleiler, Elk Mound (Wis.) H. 8. 


Contrary to previous expectations, 
“Peck’s Bad Boy” does not faithfully ad- 
here to George Wilbur Peck’s 1883 clas- 
sic. It has, rather, been embellished into 
a modernistic, up-to-date tear-jerker in its 
presentation of the victimization of Bill 
Peck by a tyrannical and overbearing 
aunt and an ostentatious pedant—Cousin 
Horace. 

Upon the broad but immature shoul- 
ders of Jackie Cooper has devolved the 
responsible assignment of presenting a 
carefree, frolicsome, mischievous lad. De- 
spite his rapidly maturing personality, 
Jackie has succeeded admirably in this 
characterization. This, undoubtedly, marks 
the climax of his portrayal of lovable 
urchins, and this portrayal compares fa- 
vorably with any in his almost fictitious 
and incredible career. Jackie Searl’s per- 
formance purports another juvenile mas- 
terpiece. Indeed, it is extremely difficult 
to determine the more conspicuously out- 


standing of these two prodigies who an- 
swer to the name of Jack. Searl, as Boris 
Karloff, with his pale, pasty, and wan 
countenance, once more delineates the ar- 
rogant, the contemptuous, the irascible, 
the petulant. One of the outstanding ex- 
amples of this interminable and blood- 
curdling restraint occurs upon the return 
of the runaway Bill, when, upon his en- 
trance into the house, he is welcomed 
merely by Horace’s impertinent cocking of 
an eyebrow and impudent but flat interro- 
gation, “Back again?” Bill’s prompt 
blackening of his eye is a palpable relief 
to the audience. 

Although this picture does not possess 
a momentous or notably consequential 
theme, nevertheless, this somewhat naive 
production provided an hour of good en- 
tertainment for me. It was somewhat 
conspicuous in failing to present the love- 
making maneuvers, which seem to be, 
according to Hollywood, essential to the 
success of the usual run of pictures. Thus 
the entire family is given an opportunity 
to enjoy an exciting picture without 
mother’s customary anxiety as to licen- 
tiousness. 
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The Crystal Egg 
(Continued from page 6) 


body. (A sort of butterfly wing with 
curved ribs seems best to express their 
appearance.) The body was small, but 
fitted with two bunches of prehensile 
organs, like long tentacles, immediately 
under the mouth. Incredible as it ap- 
peared to Mr. Wace, the persuasion at 
last became irresistible, that it was these 
creatures which owned the great quasi- 
human buildings and the magnificent 
garden that made the broad valley so 
splendid. And Mr. Cave perceived that 
the buildings, with other peculiarities, had 
no doors, but that the great circular win- 
dows, which opened freely, gave the crea- 
tures egress and entrance. They would 
alight upon their tentacles, fold their 
wings to a smallness almost rod-like, and 
lop into the interior. But among them 
was a multitude of smaller-winged crea- 
tures, like great dragon-flies and moths 
and flying beetles, and across the greens- 
ward brilliantly colored gigantic ground- 
beetles crawled lazily to and fro. More- 
over, on the causeways and terraces, 
large-headed creatures similar to the 
greater winged flies, but wingless, were 
visible, hopping busily upon their hand- 
like tangle of tentacles. 

Allusion has already been made to the 
glittering objects upon masts that stood 
upon the terrace of the nearer building. 
It dawned upon Mr. Cave, after regarding 
one of these masts very fixedly on one 
particularly vivid day, that the glittering 
object there was a crystal exactly like 
that into which he peered. And a still 
more careful scrutiny convinced him that 
each one in a vista of nearly twenty car- 
ried a similar object. 

Occasionally one of the large flying 
creatures would flutter up to one, and, 
folding its wings and coiling a number 
of its tentacles about the mast, would 
regard the crystal fixedly for a space— 
sometimes for as long as fifteen minutes. 
And a series of observations, made at the 
suggestion of Mr. Wace, convinced both 
watchers that, so far as this visionary 
world was concerned, the crystal into 
which they peered actually stood at the 
summit of the endmost mast on the ter- 
race, and that on one occasion at least one 
of these inhabitants of this other world 
had looked in Mr. Cave’s face while he 
was making these observations. 

So much for the essential facts of this 
very singular story. Unless we dismiss 
it all as the ingenious fabrication of Mr. 
Wace, we have to believe one of two 
things: either that Mr. Cave’s crystal was 
in two worlds at once, and that, while it 
was carried about in one, it remained sta- 
tionary in the other, which seems alto- 
gether absurd; or else that it had some 
peculiar relation of sympathy with another 
and exactly similar crystal in this other 
world, so that what was seen in the in- 
terior of the one in this world was, under 
suitable conditions, visible to an observer 
in the corresponding crystal in the other 
world; and vice versa. At present, indeed, 
we do not know of any way in which two 
crystals could so come en rapport, but 
nowadays we know enough to understand 
that the thing is not altogether impossible. 
This view of the crystals as en rapport 
was the supposition that occurred to Mr. 
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Wace, and to me at least it seems ex- 
tremely plausible. 

And where was this other world? On 
this, also, the alert intelligence of Mr. 
Wace speedily threw light. After sunset, 
the sky darkened rapidly—there was a 
very brief twilight interval, indeed—and 
the stars shone out. They were recog- 
nizably the same as those we see, ar- 
ranged in the same constellations. Mr. 
Cave recognized the Bear, the Pleiades, 
Aldebaran, and Sirius: so that the other 
world must be somewhere in the solar 
system, and, at the utmost, only a few 
hundreds of millions of miles from our 
own. Following up this clue, Mr. Wace 
learned that the midnight sky was a darker 
blue even than our midwinter sky, and 
that the sun seemed a little smaller. And 
there were two small moons!—“like our 
moon but smaller, and quite differently 
marked”—one of which moved so rapidly 
that its motion was clearly visible as one 
regarded it. These moons were never high 
in the sky, but vanished as they rose: 
that is, every time they revolved they were 
eclipsed because they were so near their 
primary planet. And all this answers quite 
completely, although Mr. Cave did not 
know it, to what must be the condition 
of things on Mars. 

Indeed, it seems an exceedingly plaus- 
ible conclusion that peering into this crys- 
tal Mr. Cave did actually see the planet 
Mars and its inhabitants. And, if that 
be the case, then the evening star that 
shone so brilliantly in the sky of that 
distant vision, was neither more nor less 
than our own familiar earth. 

For a time the Martians—if they were 
Martians—do not seem to have known of 
Mr. Cave’s inspection. Once or twice one 
would come to peer, and go away very 
shortly to some other mast, as though the 
vision was unsatisfactory. During this 
time Mr. Cave was able to watch the pro- 
ceedings of these winged people without 
being disturbed by their attentions, and, 
although his report is necessarily vague 
and fragmentary, it is, nevertheless, very 
suggestive. 

After a time Mr. Wace aspired to at- 
tract the attention of the Martians, and 
the next time that the strange eyes of one 
of them appeared close to the crystal 
Mr. Cave cried out and sprang away, and 
they immediately turned on the light and 
began to gesticulate in a manner sugges- 
tive of signalling. But when at last Mr. 
Cave examined the crystal again the Mar- 
tian had departed. 

Thus far these observations had pro- 
gressed in early November, and then Mr. 
Cave, feeling that the suspicions of the 
family abovt the crystal were allayed, 
began to take it to and fro with him in 
order that, as occasion arose in the day- 
time or night, he might comfort himself 
with what was fast becoming the most 
real thing in his existence. 

In December Mr. Wace’s work in con- 
nection with a forthcoming examination 
became heavy, the sittings were reluc- 
tantly suspended for a week, and for ten 
or eleven days—he is not quite sure 
which—he saw nothing of Cave. He then 
grew anxious to resume these investiga- 
tions, and, the stress of his seaconal 
labors being abated, he went down to 
Seven Dials. At the corner he noticed a 
shutter before a bird fancier’s window, 
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and then another at a cobbler’s. Mr. 
Cave’s shop was closed. 

He rapped and the door was opened by 
the step-son in black. He at once called 
Mrs. Cave, who was, Mr. Wace could not 
but observe, in cheap but ample widow’s 
weeds of the most imposing pattern. With- 
out any very great surprise Mr. Wace 
learned that Cave was dead and already 
buried. She was in tears, and her voice 
was a little thick. She had just returned 
from Highgate. Her mind seemed occu- 
pied with her own prospects and the 
honorable details of the obsequies, but Mr. 
Wace was at last able to learn the par- 
ticulars of Mr. Cave’s death. He had been 
found dead in his shop in the early morn- 
ing, the day after his last visit to Mr. 
Wace, and the crystal had been clasped in 
his stone-cold hands. His face was smil- 
ing, said Mrs. Cave, and the velvet cloth 
from the minerals lay on the floor at his 
feet. He must have been dead five or six 
hours when he was found. 

This came as a great shock to Wace. 
He approached that topic of the crystal 
in a gingerly manner, because he knew 
Mrs. Cave’s peculiarities. He was dumb- 
founded to learn that it was sold. 


Mrs. Cave’s first impulse, directly Cave’s 
body had been taken upstairs, had been 
to write to the mad clergyman who had 
offered five pounds for the crystal, in- 
forming him of its recovery; but after a 
violent hunt in which her daughter joined 
her, they were convinced of the loss of 
his address. As they were without the 
means required to mourn and bury Cave 
in the elaborate style the dignity of an 
old Seven Dials inhabitant demands, they 
had appealed to a_ friendly fellow- 
tradesman in Great Portland Street. He 
had very kindly taken over a portion of 
the stock at a valuation. The valuation 
was his own and the crystal egg was in- 
cluded in one of the lots. Mr. Wace, 
after a few suitable consolatory observa- 
tions, a little off-handedly proffered per- 
haps, hurried at once to Great Portland 
Street. But there he learned that the 
crystal egg had already been sold to a 
tall, dark man in grey. And there the 
material facts in this curious, and to me 
at least very suggestive, story come 
abruptly to an end. The Great Portland 
Street dealer did not know who the tall 
dark man in grey was, nor had he ob- 
served him with sufficient attention to de- 
scribe him minutely. He did not even 
know which way this person had gone 
after leaving the shop. And at last, real- 
izing abruptly that the whole thing had 
passed out of his hands, had vanished like 
a vision of the night, he returned to his 
own rooms, a little astonished to find the 
notes he had made still tangible and vis- 
ible upon his untidy table. 


His annoyance and disappointment were 
naturally very great. He made a second 
call (equally ineffectual) upon the Great 
Portland Street dealer, and he resorted 
to advertisements in such periodicals as 
were likely to come into*the hands of a 
bric-a-brac collector. He also wrote let- 
ters to The Daily Chronicle and Nature, 
but both these periodicals, suspecting a 
hoax, asked him to reconsider his action 
before they printed, and he was advised 
that such a strange story, unfortunately 
so bare of supporting evidence, might 

(Concluded on next page) 
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We Are Ten 


We are ten. 
We have survived the fury of the wind 
and rain. 
We have seen many fall before the fury 
of the wind. 
Once we were many; all together 
Living and enjoying our world. 
We were busy during the day 
And went happily to our work. 
And when the sun had set, 
And many stars began to twinkle, 
We sang or calmly went to bed; 
But now our work is done. 
We are ten, who survived the wind and 
rain, 
But soon, we, too, will be gone. 
Anthony Prestash, 14, 
Nathan Hale Junior H. 8. 
New Britain, Conn. 


I sat on the tombstone 

Of my great-grandfather’s grave. 

The keeper of the cemetery 

Shooed me off 

Because he said it was disrespectful 

To the dead. 

But I don’t think my great-grandfather 

Minded my sitting on his tombstone. 

I never had the chance 

To sit in his lap while he lived 

Because he died 

Before I was born. 
Patricia Conover, 
West Seattle H. 8. 
Seattle, Washington. 


Of The Earth 


I plucked a star 
From the higher heavens— 
Gleaming whitely, palely, 
Vaguely awful! 
I cradled it and told 
Of banners going by, 
Of a tiny child’s ecstasy— 
It fell from my hand— 
And shattered with a shriek, 
Deriding earthly things. 
Betty Van Sice, 13, 
Helena (Montana) H. 8. 


Spritely Rain 


Tiny elves in raincoats 
Dance upon my pane 
One foot here 

The other there 

Poor disguise for rain! 


Tapping on my window 

I ask them to come in 

But they shake their shiny heads— 
Bobbing, mincing, teasing me. 

Sliding up—sliding down, 

Beckoning me to—“Come on out! 

I'll chase your gloom! Wet your frown!” 


Silly, slippery water-elves 

Who am I to sit and fret— 

Clothed in elfin raincoats— 

Never to get wet. 
Viola Amann, 
St. Michael Central H. 8. 
Chicago, Ii. 


Treasures in the Land 


These are the precious things; 
These are the lovely things: 


white stars in black 


and the God of Our Fathers soothes us, 
Night 
and the aching feet are rested. 


Rain 
and the wet wind sighs in the great 
trees, 

Rain 
and the parched throat ceases its 
throbbing, 

Rain 
and the timid ones scuttle for shelter. 


Sun 
and the new, bright, shiny things 
glitter, 

Sun 
and the warm, dry, earth is inviting, 

Sun 
and the Toilers drink up the hot 
winds. 

Snow—and the sun and the rain and the 
night 

Seem as rare, 
brilliance. 


old gems set in new 


Eveline Burgess, 15, 
William Chrisman H. 8. 
Independence, Missouri. 


Thoughts of the Last Leaf 


(in O. Henry’s story by that name) 

Br-r-r, it’s cold! If that wind doesn’t 
blow me from here to kingdom come, I'd 
like to know the reason whiy. 

Funny—lI’ve never feared death since 
I’ve known it has to come, but somehow, 
this last week I dread it. It’s all because 
of that poor little artist, Johnsy, who 
wants to paint the Bay of Naples. If 
you ask me, the nearest she'll come to 
that is the New York Harbour. Anyway, 
she’s got the flu! She seems to think that 
when I go her time will come. She waits 
and watches and counts the hours until 
the wind blows me away. God, let me 
hold on just a little longer! 

That wind gets stronger every minute 
and the rain gets chillier. Anyone’d be 
a fool to go out on a night like this. Well, 
well, the words are hardly out of my 
mouth and here comes the first fool. 
Probably some silly artist going to a 
sillier affair. No—it—it—looks like— 
Why, it’s that old gin-guzzler, Behrman 
—bet he’s going to his supply man. No, 
you’re wrong, old leaf, for he is coming 
this way and he’s got his brush and pal- 
ette. I wonder what he’s up to! 

Oh! there I go! Whew! That was a 
close one. One more and I'll be a goner. 

I see what he’s doing now. He’s paint- 
ing something on the wall. It looks— 
why it looks something like me. Why, it 
is,—sure as I’m clinging to this old vine 
—it is my very image! It’s Behrman’s 
masterpiece! 

Whoa there! That was a bad sweep! 
Another one and—here I go! Anyway, 
Johnsy’s safe. Thanks be to God, I die 
in peace. 

Lorraine Arata, 
Marywood Academy, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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The Crystal Egg 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


imperil his reputation as an _ investiga- 
tor. Moreover, the calls of his proper 
work were urgent. So that after a month 
or so, save for an occasional reminder to 
certain dealers, he had reluctantly to 
abandon the quest for the crystal egg, and 
from that day to this it remains undis- 
covered. Occasionally, however, he tells 
me, and I can quite believe him, he has 
bursts of zeal, in which he abandons his 
more urgent occupation and resumes the 
search. 

My own ideas in the matter are practi- 
cally identical with those of Mr. Wace. I 
believe the crystal on the mast in Mars 
and the crystal egg of Mr. Cave’s to be 
in some physical, but at present quite in- 
explicable, way en rapport, and we both 
believe further that the terrestrial crystal 
must have been—possibly at some remote 
date—sent hither from that planet, in 
order to give the Martians a near view 
of our affairs. Possibly the fellows to the 
crystals in the other masts are also on our 
globe. No theory of hallucination suffices 
for the facts. 


~ Reprinted from Tales of Seace and Time, 
copyright 1899 by Doubleday & McClure, by per- 
mission of the International Press Bureau. 
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Communism 

Dear Sir: I see that 

William Bartholomew is 
very much disturbed over 
the octopus of Com- 
munism. | think that he 
is alarmed most unduly. 
In the first place, he has a warped con- 
ception of what Communism actually is. 
He says that a “Communistic government 
maintains its power and prestige by in- 
timidation and bloodshed and by laws 
that deprive the common people of their 
liberties.” The most popular misconcep- 
tion about Communism is that it includes 
such tactics of the Soviet system as mas- 
sacres of the enemies of the government 
and suppression of the churches. We 
must not consider the Russian government 
as representing fully the policies of true 
Communism, and we must divorce the 
methods of the Russian government from 
our considerations of the policies of Com- 
munism. 

Communism in itself has many advan- 
tageous points. Consider the situation 
that existed in the United States during 
the depression and exists now in a slightly 
modified form in the period of recovery. 
Is it fair for several hundred men to 
have an annual income of over one mil- 
lion dollars, much more than they need 
for the comforts and small luxuries of 
life, while 10,000,000 men walk the streets 
and live sparingly on dole funds? You 
say it is not fair; good reasoning says it 
is not fair; Communism says it is not fair. 
And Communism tries to insure a fair ar- 
rangement by allowing everyone, to whom 
the use of natural resources rightly be- 
longs, to share in the comforts and lux- 
uries of life. “Rugged individualism” 
brought us depressions, unemployment, 
unfinished educations, child labor. Com- 


munism seeks to eliminate all these. Com- 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
—— Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 

ters should be confined to 300 words. 


munism, rather than destroying the rights 
of the people, insures them. Communism, 
Liberalism, Socialism are our true aids. 
We must fear Conservatism and Fascism, 
for they allow rule by a small class of 
the people. 

I am not a Communist. Believing in the 
competitive urge and its ability to do 
good, rather than the evils it has accom- 
plished in the past, I am a Socialist. I 
have never been approached by a Com- 
munist in our schools.- Practically all the 
students are inclined toward Liberalism 
and Socialism, with a very few toward 
Conservatism. 

I believe Mr. Bartholomew’s fears are 
groundless for two reasons: 

(1) The average high school student has 
intelligence enough to detect the differ- 
ence between opinions that he thinks are 
for the good of the nation, and terrorism. 

(2) Communism does not seek to de- 
stroy, but to uphold the rights of the 
people. 

—Oscar Backstrom, 
Gulfport High School ( Miss.) 


Nipping Writers in the Bud? 


Dear Editor: Some time ago I read in 
Scholastic an article that seemed very un- 
fair to the aspiring authors who read it. 
It was entitled “Can You Take It?” and 
was written by one Hughes Mearns. It 
was filled with discouraging thoughts that 
might induce some future author to give 
up his vocation. Scholastic is reputed to 
be a help to high school students, but this 
article may have been the ruin of more 
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Art Schools 





than one author. An encouraging article 
concerning the literary art might go far 
toward promoting in the heart of some as- 
piring writer a feeling of hope, but this 
article might have produced exactly the 
opposite feeling. 
I hope the other readers agree with me. 
—James Haggerty, 
Our Lady of the Valley High School, 
New Jersey. 
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In our opinion any one who is deterred 
from a writing career by Professor 
Mearns’ excellent advice hasn’t got the 
makings of a writer.—Ed. 


Write Wing 


Louise K. Smialek, 583 Slade Street, Fall 
River. Mass. 
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He Should Have Stayed Down 

First Croox—“How did Bill die?” 

Seconp Croox—E fell through some 
scaffolding.” 

First Croox—“Whatever was ’e doing 
up there?” 

Seconp Croox—“Being ‘anged.”—Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. 


Check and Check 
The League of Nations was getting to- 
gether. . 
“Anything on this week?” inquired the 
chairman of the secretary. 
“Nothing, Your Honor.” 

“Has the weekly notice been sent to 
Bolivia and Paraguay to quit fighting?” 
“Yes, sir, that went out yesterday.” 
“Adjourned.”—Portland (Me.) Express. 


“Dad, what is an actor?” 

“An actor? My son, an actor is a man 
who can walk to the side of a stage, peer 
into the wings filled with theatrical props, 
dirt and dust, other actors, stage hands, 
old clothes and other claptrap, and say, 
‘What a lovely view there is from this 
window ! "—Variety. 

+ 


There’s one nice thing about being a 
hockey player. You meet all the best 
nurses. 

* 


The Objection 

A Boston man has a son who has just 
entered school. He was supposed to be 
enjoying it, but one morning he walked 
into the dining room, where his father 
was having breakfast, and remarked: 

“I'm tired of going to school, Pop.” 

“Why?” asked the father. “What is 
your objection to going to school?” 

“Oh,” answered the boy, “it breaks up 


‘the day so.”—Labor. 


Tardy Service 
Bellhop (after guest has rung for ten 
minutes): “Did you ring, sir?” 
Guest: “No, I was only tolling. I 
thought you were dead.”—Tiger. 


Oh, Oh! 

The man from Oklahoma had just ar- 
rived in Boston. 

“Hey, officer,” he said to a policeman, 
“can you tell me where is a guod place to 
stop at?” 

“Just before the at!” the officer replied, 
continuing down the street, swinging his 
night-stick—Toronto Globe. 


Boner 
Each year the Nile River overflows and 
spreads a thin sentiment on its banks. 
Mary Beth Daig, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Guide 
If the pronunciation of Scholastic Cen- 
tenary worries you, this may help: 
I wish we’d called our little Henry 
After the Centenary; 
Or that we’d called our Mary 
After the Centenary; 
But father’s called his pork-and-beanery 
After the Centenary! 
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FEBRUARY 16, 1935 


Valley Forge 


(Concluded from page 10) 


to continue the war. To Howe, who comes 
expecting a surrender, he says: 


WASHINGTON: 

We have lost; we know it; by all rules 
of the game 

we’re beaten, and should surrender. If 
this war 

were for trade advantage, it would end 
tonight. 

It was made over subsidies, or some such 
matter, 

but it’s been taken over by pioneers 

who believed what they were told about 
liberties 

and the rights of man. And because they 
believe these things 

and I have hope for them, we warn you 
here 

that we'll surrender only when we've been 
trodden 

into our native earth. Let the merchants 
surrender 

if that’s any good to you, then go out 
and find 

my hunters and backwoodsmen, and beat 
us down 

into the land we fight for. 
done that, 

the king ~p call us subject. For myself, 
I'd have d 

within if ra surrendered. The spirit of 
earth 

moves over earth like flame and finds 
fresh home 

when the old’s burned out. 
this my country 

in this dark year, and stands like a pillar 
of fire 

to show us an uncouth clan, unread, harsh- 
spoken, 

but followers of a dream, a dream that 
men 

shall bear no burdens save of their own 
choosing, 

shall walk upright, masterless, doff a hat 
to none, 

and choose their gods! 
win, this dream 

weak though we are. 
So Washington dismisses Howe. There 

will be no more talk of peace. General 

Stirling reminds him that, thanks to the 

rookie deserters, “we have food for three 

more days.” “And then,” says Washing- 

ton, “for three more if we can find it.” 

And then, looking at the dead privates: 

Mason and Nick and Neil—and Tench. 
They died here 

and earned their ground. 

This liberty will look easy by and by 

when nobody dies to get it. 


When you've 


It stands over 


It’s destined to 





H. G. Wells 


(Concluded from page 7) 

Experiment in Autobiography is 
the capstone to this edifice of words. 
It explains his creed and how he ar- 
rived at it. Along the way it is full 
of extraordinarily human touches— 
curious little sketches that he calls 
“picshuas” drawn in off moments as a 
sort of sign language of the close 
bond between himself and his wife. 
It abounds with brilliant character- 
izations and anecdotes of the great 
with whom he has mingled on equal 
terms — Theodore and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Balfour, Grey, North- 
cliffe, Wilson, Lenin, Stalin, and, of 
course, the literary men—Conrad, 





Gissing, Crane, Bennett, Barrie, Frank 
Harris, A. A. Milne (whom he once 
taught in school), Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Henry James. No one can come away 
from reading this book without know- 
ing that he has been in the presence 
of a personality so vital and so dis- 
interested that it remade the thinking 
of one generation, and is still a power 
to be reckoned with as the shadows 
lengthen on this chaotic post-war 
world. 





Deadline! 

All manuscripts and artwork sub- 
mitted for the eleventh annual Scho- 
lastic Awards must be received by 
Scholastic by March 15th. 











35°. BUYS A DANDY CLASS PIN 
1.60 A BEAUTIFUL RING 








PANISH SPECIALS: 
aEvEsts, aeresas Ie Py t NEALEN. 
DARIO”; “Laern te ot. raat Sramiak - 
greeting cards with enva, — Ditton. ogg * 
= 6%”, bee $0.70 ay ae Eh 40: A Ms 
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. Co., 388- Sth St... E., Attanta, Ga. 





GO Bruce Avenue, Nerth Attiebere, Mass. 








By answering Scholastic ads you open 
doors of new opportunities, And you heip keep 
the subscription price of Scholastic down and the 
high standards of editorial content up. 
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GIVE YOUR BEST to tne 
BEST-KNOWN HIGH 
SCHOOL COMPETITION! 


Cash Awards of $50—$25—$15—Addi- 
tional Awards of $5 Each 


2. AGold or Silver Emblem to Each Winner 


In all your sketching 
use Eldorado, the 
Master Drawing Pencil Schoot 
— grades 4B, 3B, 2B, B, 
HB, H and 2H, for best 
results. 


You still have time to enter the nation’s most important 
oe competition for high school students, 
March 15. But enter sow —write for details to 
Bureau, Dept. 115-J, Jose 
Company, Jersey City, N. J.; or 
Magazine, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 


h Dixon Crucible 
ditor of Scholastic 


@1934-35 ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 

















DO WE HAVE YOU 


AS A SCHOLASTIC 


TO RECEIVE THE 


CELEBRATION BOOK FREE 


@ IMPORTANT: Because of the high cost of publishing the 
Celebration Book (single copies are 50 cents each), we can not 
send it until you are definitely listed as a permanent Scholastic 
subscriber for the second semester—Feb. through May. 


You are a Scholastic subscriber 
if your teacher has sent us the 
exact number of Scholastic sub- 
scriptions tor your classroom tor 
the coming semester, or if you en- 
tered as Sheslietion for the whole 
school year last Fall. And you 
will receive your copy of the 
Celebration Book next week as 
the fourth Scholastic issue of the 
new semester, February 
23rd. (Students who subscribed 
last semester only, and are not 
subscribing this semester, can not 

sent the Celebration Book.) 


LISTED 
SUBSCRIBER? 


by bringing in your 50 cent sub- 
scription money now, or by telling 
her you will bring it soon. You 
won t want to miss 1935's biggest 
bargain—the elaborate Celebra- 
tion Book included free with a 
subscription to the 32-page Scho- 
lastic every week—all for 50 ceni:, 
of only 3 cents per copy, or the price of a 
postage stamp once a week! 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: It your Scholastic. classroom order is a 
“No Risk” one, and not final—i 


a cost 


Satie 





about 


your exact quantity on the bive reply card sent you, will insure 


lt your teacher has not yet 
sent us the exact number of 
Scholastic classroom  subscrip- 
tions tor the coming semester, you 
are not a subscriber until we 
have this information. Help your 
teacher to send it to us promptly 


prompt delivery of your Celebration Books. if you need more 
time to determine final quantity we shall send the Celebration 
Books as soon as we hear from you. ff we do not hear from 
you before the four weeks No Risk period expires, we shall 
know you do not wish to revise of cancel your quantity. 
Therefore, we shall mark your order “final” and send the 
Celebration Books to you as part of your semester subscriptions. 


The 300th Celebration Book. 


morial souvenir of the 300th Anniversary of 


the first American high school. 
magazine ; 
Single copies 50c, but free to Scholastic 


WEEK! 


Official me- 


132 pages— 


size—fine paper—stiff covers. 


subscribers. 





50 PRIZES—FOR FIVE EASY PICTURE TITLES 


A FASCINATING 
TITLE GAME 


With 50 valuable prizes to reward the 
winners. See rules at right and direc- 
tions below, taking special note of ex- 
ample Picture A. Next, print in your 
titles and save until you have your five 
best titles to the seven pictures we shall 
publish. Then send them to Picture 
Title Contest Editor, Scholastic, 801 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., mailing not later than mid- 


night, March 25. 


Prizes will be awarded for your origi- 
nality and insight into what the picture 
means to you in terms of Scholastic’s 
value as a classroom magazine. Names 
of winners will be published in our 
May 4 issue. 


First Prize: handsome portable type- 
writer; 5 Second Prizes: genuine leather 
brief cases—(useful for week-end trips 
or carrying lunches, books, papers, 
ete.); 5 Third Prizes: Brownie Cameras; 
39 Fourth Prizes: handsome green 
bakelite Spencerian refiller pencils. 


HINT 


See the Official Celebration Book com- 
memorating 3 years of American 
high schools published next week as a 
regular issue of Scholastic. 


Rules: Contest is open to every Amer- 
e iean high school student. 

Titles submitted must be original. 

Contestants may get suggestions from their 
families, but not from outside sources. 

To qualify for a prize, each contestant must 
submit original titles to 5 of the 7 untitled pic- 
tures to be published during the nine weeks’ 
contest period. 


Each picture submitted must have student’s 
name and address printed at bottom. 

No one employed on the Scholastic staff, or 
their families, may enter the contest. 

All titles must be mailed and bear postmark 
dated not later than midnight, March 25th. 

In case of ties, full amount of prizes will be 
awarded to all tying contestants. 

Decision of judges is final. 


This is picture number 4—-3 more to come 
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SCHOLASTIC Club 


@ movie good or bad, 


SCHOLASTIG DIGCTURG TVG GONTESiI No.4 , 


merabers know how to score 
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